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AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN, AND FURNITURE. By J. D. Crace [//.A.). 


N the oceasion of the reading of the Papers on “ Furniture: Domestic and Eeclesiastical” 

[p- 413] circumstances combined to leave little time or opportunity for discussion of 

the main subject. I think this was to be regretted, because it is undoubtedly one 

of those subjects just outside architecture which legitimately invite the attention of architects; 

and because the Papers themselves were, with one exception, rather invitations to discussion 
than attempts to deal directly with a somewhat complicated subject. 

Mr. Belcher’s introduction was, necessarily and properly, general in terms, and pointed to 
the outward conditions of the present day, the objects to be kept in view, the faults to be 
corrected. He says truly that ‘in all good work both form and construction are the result of 
“long tradition.” He might well have added ‘ colouration” ; for it is undoubtedly to the 
long tradition that we must attribute the marvellous excellence of colouring to be found among 
Oriental fabrics ; as it was also the gradual development of traditional methods which produced 
the magnificent harmonies by painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Titian’s har- 
monies are not the invention of one man: they are the outcome of generations, of whom the 
last steps were Gian Bellini, his father Jacopo, and Gentile da Fabriano. 

Raphael owed how much to Timoteo Viti, how much to Perugino? The great culmina- 
tions of art come about when the tradition is carried through three or four successive steps by 
men of exceptional talent, or of some special capacity which ensures the infusion of new life 
at each step. ‘Tradition was the bone and fibre of the old crafts, individual talent and effort 
their life-blood. The former has been entirely broken, as a continuous growth, by the cessa- 
tion of apprenticeship; and, so far as the workman is concerned, inducement to individual 
effort is being seriously undermined. It was when things were drifting in this direction that 
the designer or draughtsman (or architect), as apart from the actual maker, began to be 


important to the production of furniture. Mr. Voysey, in the course of his Paper, says, 
“‘ But since the furniture has been taken out of the architect’s hands.” It would be interesting 
to know at what period he believes that the designing of the furniture was habitually entrusted to 
the architect of the building. Kent designed furniture for Lord Burlington’s and other buildings. 
The brothers Adam, or their Italian draughtsmen, designed plenty of furniture; but that was 


” 


rather in their capacity of ‘ designers” in a style which had taken the public taste, and was 
by no means limited to furniture for houses designed by themselves. The brothers Adam 
were “ inevitable.”” They represented no usual practice, and they will owe their future repu- 
tation much more to their interior decorations and furniture than to any special merit in their 
architecture, which is singularly emascuiate. 

Let us go back a little. Perhaps there is no finer church furniture in the world than the 
stallsat Amiens. No architect had to do with this wonderful work ; but Arnold Boulin and Alex- 
andre Huet—‘‘ menuisiers.”” The fact is, that unless an architect has made himself thoroughly 
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conversant with the construction rements and peculiarities of furniture, it is by no means 
a matter of cour hat tl ( of his designi will be such a conspicuous success. I ean 
and I alt yr th r question its being the 


certainly say . 
duty of the client to put up witl roduct, * however gruesome it may be,” though “ full of 


“ promise” (I q . Voy his arehit is groping in the dark for the true laws 
of beauty. I should like, too, 1 a word i rotest against the cheap denunciations of the 
“ manufacturer,’’ which it is s ind so common indulee in. If the matter be looked 
into impartially, by anyo yf tent training, whose memory goes back forty or lifty 
years, he wi -Onstr i lt l int of taste and a gen ral recognition of some 
oblie 
to what was then to | lt ( ; the average architectural output of to-day to that of, 
say, 1850. Manufacture ( ly included in th ir ranks men whose very contact with 


itions in design, t] li luct of 1 Tottenham Court Road is as much superior 


the processes f produ t] has le tl n ke LLY i live to the best capacitic s of the product 
and to the best taste of the ; take a Cas il point, Wedewood’s taste and discrimi- 
nation were at least equal to those of thi others Adam. Compare such manufacturers as 
Herbert Minton and Hard with the average architect of 1850! Why, cither of them 
knew more about art t] y but a dozen or two of the whole profession at that time. 
Depend upon it, thr are al lenty of intelligent mx nengaged in manufacture, with 
skill and pere pti hl, ds to 4 any Cl arly cle fined want of the architects. Abuse 
of the manufacturer often coy < of ability to define what is wanted of him. Most of 
the eightcel th-cent ry turnitu which a | ul of praise is now lavished) was the 
work of well-established : maintain, then, that in general character of design 
and in recognition of princi ot very strictly adhered to in execution), furniture 


has fairly kept pa 
The new infusio l l t an raracter into both I believe to be primarily 


ih 


due to Aucustus Well ; > Ips t blind to the great services in this direction rendered 


ist 
by other men now living. But il s Pugin who laid down the road and pointed the way. 
To identify Pugin only with t ic Revival is to do him much less than justice. By 
defining for the first time in t y of Art what are the immutable laws which must 
‘covern all construc tive desien, if it { ppeal successfull man intelligence; and by 
doing this in vigorous, manly, and fearless language ; t of all, by himself breaking 
throuch all difficulties, ; inciples i ‘onstant practice, he compelled 
everyone envadct in ar ite to list l in ° The principles of adjusting 


design to requirem« nd m obvious enough now. They have 


til 
} 


been preached with ever f las : d the writer who, cight or ten years 
after Pugin’s vigorous promul f tl , adopted them as his own, and held Pugin up to 
ridicule, if more widel: l, ly carried the arguments no further. But Pugin, who 
found all the crafts ik to the lowest level to which, artistically, they 
have ever been degr l, did top to mourn, or to pour contempt on the manufacturer. 
On the contrary, h ueht ¢ anufacturer, and so convinced him of error, and of 
the truth of the message he had to liver, that the manufacturer became an ardent and 
enthusiastic convert, eager to work for a leader who knew his own mind, and could make his 
objects and methods int llivible. t might said of those who were thus brought to see 
with new eyes that no trouble, exertion, no outlay, were ever grudged by those who worked 
for Pugin. 

n any work, Pugin never worried him ; 
he gave him all th ida he could, referred him nodels or examples, but always gave 
him some freedom, and credit for some brains. Above all, he gave him the fullest credit for 
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any success. Let anyone who would judge this man’s power, and who knows something of 
the state of Art in Eneland in 1840, take a walk through the Houses of Parliament, and 


reflect that the carvine, the woodwork, the metal-work, the tiles, the stained glass, the 


furniture, were done in the seven or cight years following by men who had been ignorant that 
there existed a principle of design of any kind till he trained them. 

When once Pugin knew that he was understood, he never wasted time on the elaboration 
of a working drawing. It became a sort of shorthand. Iiverything was there, but you must 
be able to read it. He took infinite pains himself to understand the conditions and require- 
ments of manufacture, and, having once grasped these, carefully complied with them. He 
drew with extraordinary rapidity (1 used to watch him with a sort of reverence) ; appeared to 
have everything clear in his mind, and simply to pour it out from the point of the pencil; and 
he would often carry on a lively conversation all the time. 

We of the present day can hardly understand how much we owe to his teaching. He 
ht is to be found in the smaller allied 
arts, as Well as in the noble art of architecture. Above all, he taught—so successfully that a 


brought order out of chaos, taught how mueh delic 


younger generation has come to regard it asa truism, self-evident from the very beginning— 
that there are laws connecting design with constructive motive which must remain true for all 
time and for all styles. The younger men cannot conceive a time when no such truth had 
been CXpLresse d or recognised, and evell the criticism ( f all design Was Ssuppost d to be simply 
a question of taste. Where they have brought themselves to admit that there was such a 
time, they attribute the change to the silver tongue of Ruskin. But the truth had been 
driven home by the plain, fearless, and expressive English of Pugin years before. Thousands 
of workers had learnt what he meant, and had been daily practising what he taught; the 
Palace of Westminster alr dy stood in evidence of his principle s; the House of Lords was in 
use In 1847. Pugin’s True Principles was published in 1841; Ruskin’s Secen Lamps not till 
1849 (when Pugin’s work was nearly done); The Stones of Venice only in 1857. Nor was it 
a case of priority only. The vigour of Pugin’s language, the enthusiasm of the man himself, 
had carried the day. The purchase of the Soulages collection—from which resulted the Ken- 
sington Museum—was mainly effected by Pugin’s disciples. The Architectural Museum was 
founded by Pugin’s disciples ; and if his name has since been overlaid by those whose success 
had its roots in his perception and enthusiasm, he remains, none the less, the prophet who 
revivilied architecture, and lifted design out of the ash-heap.—J. D. Crace. 


.* Pugin’s main principles, which have not been much quoted of late, were swunmed up by him 
thus :—-“ The two great rules for design are these: Ist, That there si l be no features about a 
i | ding which are not CESS) Or ( eC, ¢ ric r pro) ety: Ynd, That a Oornai 
‘should co 51S! OF enri i ent of the essentide ¢ the tb ‘ The neclect Ol thre se LWO 
“rules is the cause of all the bad architectwe cf the present time. Architectural features are con- 
‘*tinually tacked on buildings with which they have no connexion, merely for the sake of what is 
“termed effect; and ornaments are actually constructed, instead of forming the decoration of con- 


“struction, to which in gocd taste they should be always subservient. In pure architecture the 


“smallest detail should have a meaning or serve a purpose; and even the construction itself should 
‘vary with the material employed, and the designs should be adapted to the material in which they 
“are executed.”— The Tive Principles, de., 40. 1841. A list of Pugin’s other works is appended :— 
Gothie Furniture designed and etched in the Styl 0} the Lifteenth Century, 27 pl. fo. 1835; Con- 
trasts, 10. 1€36 (2nd edit. 1841): De tails of Anci t Timber Llouses, 40. 1836 3; Designs foi Gold and 
Silve ¥ Sniths, fo. 1836; LD Sit ns fe r lr WM aN / Diass Wo i in thee oti ri of the ! iftce nth and Six- 
teenth Centuries, fo. 1436; A Series of Ornamental Tinber Galles, S arteenth Century, Lo. 1839: 
Apology I 4g the Re rival of ( hristian Are! itect Ve } / nYyLa) d, lo. 1843 ; 1 he Presei t State of 
Christian Architecture in England, 86 pl. 80. 1848; Glossary of Keclesiastical Ornament, do. 1844 
(2nd edit. 1846) ; Floriated Ornament, 80. 1849 : i vles of Gothic Architecture, 40. 1850; Treatise 

Chaneel Screens, de., Jo. 1851: and several pamphlets. Two volumes of five hundred of his 


Sketches were photographed by $. Ayling, and published in 80. 1866 
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CIIRONICLE. 
The Annual Elections. 
The Serutineers l ual 
General Meeting to conduct the election of thi 
Council and the Standine Comuinittees for the veat 
1894-95 met on tl Sth by 00 


appointed 


of oftice t t 
number of six Fellows and five Associates. Mr. 
Hansard occupied the chair, and received from t 
Secretary 481 envelopes—216 from Fellows, 254 
from Associates, and 11 from Hon. Associates 
being a little less than a third of the number of sub- 
scribing members within the United Kk 
the Iellows who voted, 139 were metropolitan 
and 77 non-metropolitan; of the Associates the 
numbers were 189 and 65; and of the Hon, 
Associates, 9 and 2. tropolitan and 
144 non-metropolitan members joined in e 
elections. 


Thus 3837 me 





un 
th 





The Presidential Change of Office, 

At the Business General Me: 
inst., after the Scrutineers’ Report on thi 
of the President and Council for th. 


11th 
lection 


year ol oftice 


ting of the 


1894-95 had been read, Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A.., 
Past President, moved, and Mr. Joh Slater I, 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
Mr. J. Macviear Anderson, who, in accordance 
with rule, remained in the chair until the close of 
the Meeting. 

Mr. Barry spoke of the extreme value of tl 
services that Mr. Anderson had lered during 
the three years, not altogether uneventful, which 
he had served as President of tl I ule three 
years which had included within their scope ques- 
tions of no little interest ] profession of 
architects as well as to the status of the Instit 


h the dignity 


Mr. Anderson, in his posit 

of his position, and with that gen lity, ability, 
and courtesy for which he was unmi stakably dis- 
tinguished, had been enabled to render them very 
large services indeed. He had oceupi ; 


d the chair 
with absolute distinction, and he had bequeathed 


ion, and with t 


to his successor, their dear friend M 1 hrose, a 
burden and a responsibility which were not lieht. 
That their new President would be equal to thé 


occasion Mr. Barry, who had had the hoi 
pleasure of knowing him for ; eat many » 
did not doubt, adding We now offer to our r til 
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ing President our most heartfelt thanks for the 
services he has rendered us, and we hope to see 
him at our Meetings, if not quite so frequently as 
in the past, yet very frequently. 

Mr. Slater, in seconding the vote, endorsed Mr, 
Barry's remarks, and referred to the immense 
Which the Institute owed to the outgoing 
President, Mr. Anderson, who, not alone in the 
chair of the Institute, but in that of the Council, 
had presided with an urbanity and with a sense 
of justice that could not be too highly praised. It 
was no easy task for any President to foilow in 
the steps of their previous President, Mr. Water- 
anil it appeared to him (the speaker) to be 
one of the greatest Mr. Anderson’s 
ability, suavity, and general fitness for the Presi- 
that he had been no 
y successor of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 
With regard to the Council, added Mr. Slater, I 
I may say that we part with him with feel- 
ines, not only of admiration, but of personal aftec- 
tion, for Lam sure that the way in which he has 
presided over our meetings has been such that 
he has endeared himself to all of us, not only as a 
President, but as a friend. 

Mr. Maeviear Anderson, acknowledging the vote, 
passed with the utmost enthusiasm, said that the 
words used by Mr. Barry and Mr. Slater had been 
not merely complimentary, but so far beyond what 
the occasion required that it became difficult to 
reply to them. He might say, however, that his 
connection with the Institute had not been one of 
yesterday. He could recall many years of arduous, 
very agreeable, and pleasant work in various posts 
he had occupied by their courtesy. When, three 
years ago, they in their goodness thought fit to 
elect him to the position which he had always 
looked upon as the highest honour that one could 
rise to in the profession, he remembered saying 
that he trusted, even coming after so distinguished 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, to be 

to hand down the traditions of the Institute 
without sullying or tarnishing their glory; and he 
could honestly say that neither time, thought, nor 
study had been spared in trying to do so to the 
best of his abjlity. He would fain hope that 
those efforts, small as they had been, had 
resulted in maintaining the dignity of this 
Chair, in furthering the prosperity of the Insti- 
tute and the welfare of the profession. He 
thanked them most heartily for what had rendered 
his task at all times a comparatively easy one— 
the great kindness and consideration that they 
had extended towards him. It was, of course, 
absurd to expect that a body averaging twenty 
Council, and averaging considerably 
more in General Meeting, should always be of the 
sume opinion, nor was it desirable that they should 
be ; and sometimes it had been a little difficult to 
steer an even course between divided opinions. 


He could only hope that in endeavouring to do so 
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to be firm and at the same time impartial—he 
had not been so unhappy as to arouse ill-will 
on the part of anyone. If there was one con- 
sideration more than another that made him happy 
in vacating the chair, it was the knowledge that 
he would be succeeded by Mr. Penrose, who 
seemed to combine the activity of youth with all 
the experience and the glory of age. 

At the close of the Meeting the ex-President 
handed the badge of office to his successor, who, 
as Mr. Slater had previously stated, amid much 
applause, had been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society on the 7th inst. The ex-President in so 
doing repeated that if anything could afford him 
more gratification than another, it was the circum- 
stance that he was succeeded by one so eminent, 
so able, and so distinguished in every respect, as 
Mr. Penrose. 


A Teaching University for London, 

At the same Meeting Mr. Macvicary Anderson, in 
introducing the motion of which notice had been 
given respecting the establishment of a Teaching 
University for London, said the Council had thought 
it so important that one or two of them attended 
before the Royal Commission appointed to con- 
sider the subject ; and their efforts had been 
directed to impressing the Commissioners with 
the fact of the desirability that architecture should 
be represented upon the governing body of the 
proposed university. They so far succeeded that 
one of the fifty-six members composing the Senate 
would be a representative of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The Senate would have 
power to frame statutes (subject to alteration 
only by the Queen in Council), to confer degrees, 
appoint professors, and decide on the admission 
of new schools to the university. The Council 
were informed that it was most desirable that 
those bodies interested in the establishment of the 
Teaching University should show their approval 
of the scheme so far as it had been published, 
the majority of colleges and institutions concerned 
having already done so. ‘The President therefore 
moved—* That the Royal Institute of British 
“ Architects has learned with much satisfaction 
“that the position of Architecture will be duly 
“recognised in the proposed Teaching University 
“ for London, by the inclusion among the Senate 
“of the University of a member to be appointed 
“by the Institute, and that the Institute cordially 
“ desires to render every assistance in its power to 
** the establishment of such University.” 

Mr. John Slater said that, as a graduate of the 
University of London, he seconded the motion 
with the greatest possible pleasure. He was quite 
sure that their new President would thoroughly 
endorse the opinion that it was a very desirable 
thing for every young man entering the profession 
of architecture to have had a university career. The 
sooner it was known and thoroughly recognised 
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throughout the land that their profession was one 
which demanded an immense amount of  pre- 
liminary study by young men, the better it would 
be, and the less they would have to deplore the 
horrible ignorance of many of the candidates who 
caine up for their Preliminary Examination. 

The motion was put to the Meeting and enthu- 
siastically passed by acclamation ; and a commu- 
nication will be made to the Home Secretary, 
conveying the terms of the Resolution, after the 
next meeting of the Council. <A brief account of 
the proposed Teaching University, based on the 
report of the Royal Commission (which is in the 
Library), will be found on p. 266. 


The Festival Dinner, Monday, 2nd July 1894. 

The arrangements for the Dinner to take place 
on the 2nd prox., at the Whitehall Rooms, in 
commemoration of the First General Meeting of 
the Institute, held on the 2nd July 1834, at the old 
Thatched House Tavern, are progressing ; and the 
attention of members is invited to a notice which 
appears in the Supplement accompanying this 
number of the Journan. The chair will be 
occupied by Mr. Francis C. Penrose, F'.R.5., Pre- 
sident, and he will be supported by most of the 
Royal Gold Medallists, some Honorary Fellows, 
and several distinguished guests representative of 
Literature, Science, and Art. The Church, the 
City and Metropolis, Parliament, Official Depart- 
ments and Corporate Bodies in correspondence with 
the Institute will be represented at the Dinner. 


The Iron and Steel Institute Autumn Meeting. 

The Autumn Meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held in Brussels from the 20th to 
the 2ith August. The arrangements are being 
organised by a Local Reception Committee, of 
which Monsieur Gillon, President of the Society of 
Engineers at Liége, is Chairman. On Monday, 
the 20th Aucust, there will be a reception in the 
evening by the Local Committee at Brussels. 
Tuesday will be devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers, and visiting the Antwerp Inter- 
national Exhibition; Wednesday, Papers and dis- 
cussion, and yisiting places of interest in Brussels. 
On Thursday the Mariemont Collieries and the 
Couillet Steelworks will be visited, and on Friday 
the works of the Cockerill Company at Seraing 
and the Angleur Steelworks at Li¢ége. 


Additions to the Library. 

Monsignor Daniel Barbaro’s La Pratica della 
Perspettiva (Venice, 1568) is a recent addition to 
the Library, which already possessed a copy dated 
a year later in the imprint. Collation reveals 
little difference between the volumes: there is a 
slight variation in the pagination, and the margins 
of the earlier edition are ruled with red lines. The 
publication of this work preceded the death of its 
author, Patriarch of Aquilcia and commentator on 
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The Author’s Reply to 4 il 
rom J ALFRED Gi rcH, I'.8.A. 
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ter in my evoted J G h of th 
“New Style,” has « la n which I 
hope will tend to throw this rather 
obscure > subject ; and Mr. Wy P , in hi 
interesting review [<s 5071 of ( ding 
part of yn book, ha ( me 
chapter, or essay as » call it, 
chietly because of thi icned 
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osition taken up SO 


the essay is that, 





scan be at present ascertained, the general 
d f houses in the time of Elizabethand James 
were supplied by surveyors, but that the master- 
en usually plied their own details. In 

port of this view certain evidence is adduced, 

h has not convinced Mr. Spiers, but which he 

| t nullify by any rebutting evidence ; he 
only expresses himself as unconvinced, and seems 
l d to think that as things are ordered now, 
n ti ain, they are likely to have been 

0 Lthen. Muy. Papworth, on the other hand, 
ca »of the evidence in question, and does 
t the conclusions which | draw from part 

( emainder. The matter can only be settled 
dit ever can be—by the weight of evi- 

dence ; and my object in writing this is to re-state 
the evidence already adduced, and to touch upon 


s points raised by Mr. Spiers and Mr, 


















Briefly stated, my argument is this. Thorpe’s 
( le hh of drawine y St up a prim a fac le Case 
that the surveyors supplied small-scale drawings 
] few, if a details This eas e is strenathened 
bi ich d document ry evidence as we possess, for in 

) ¢ is there anything said to imply that the 

r supplied any detail-drawings, but the 
ence is that the workmen supplied their 
OY . 

But, first, we must deal with the noble owners 
Wl Mr. Spiers credits with occasionally assum- 
] merit of having designed their own houses. 
No doubt they claimed a great deal of credit for 

j them, but where is there any record 
spiring to having designed them? The 
} a laton does not help My. Spie rs, because 
i Be a this mansion of Francis 


loughby, Knig¢ and 


built with rare art, 


* bequeathed to mo Willoughbies. Begun 1580 

| finished 1588.” * It does not father the 

1 upon anyone. Of course the gencral 

i ions of the noble owners largely intluenced 

the « m, but I do not think the owners them- 

es have anywhere set up the claim suggested 

by Spiers. In the case of Lyveden, which 

r, Papworth mentions, I think a comparison of 

t existing plan with Thorpe’s (vol. 1. p. 40) 

| lead to the opinion that Thorpe’s corrections 

how various alternatives of the designer, and that 

it is much more probable that Sir Thomas Tresham 

Thorpe, the surveyor, to put his ideas into 

shape, than that Sir Thomas drew the plans, and 

that then Thorpe copied them, and drew alterna- 
tive arrangements for his own pleasure. 


As John Thorpe’s position has a very important 


* Th cription is as follows :— 
EN HAS FRANCISCL WILLVGHBI MILITIS .EDES 
4 Al EXTRVCTAS WILLVGHB.EISQ RELICTAS 

INCI J NIT 
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bearing on the whole question, it will be advisable 
to consider it at this point somewhat in detail, and 
the simplest way will be to follow Mr. Papworth’s 
remarks in order, 

I should like to point out, however, that, so far 
as my main argument is concerned, all I want to 
make clear is that Thorpe’s collection, whether 
the production of one hand or more, is composed 
largely of the preliminary designs for the build- 
ings there shown. | am indebted to Mr. Pap- 
worth for considerable assistance in pursuing the 
subjest of John Thorpe, and for the furnishing of 
several clues, and I am that the conclu- 
sions we draw from what is practically the same 
evidence are so different. It seems that Mr. Pap- 
worth demurs to my taking Thorpe as a typical 
architect and surveyor *: the period, who studied 
French work, and went to France, and designed 
most of the houses ine Jaded in his collection. 
Mr. Papworth, it would seem, regards him rather 
as a surveyor merely, and his collection as a series 
of surveys, “all probably measured for the pro- 
* prietors’ records on changes of estates ’’; inter- 
spersed with copies of other people’s designs, on 
which he has drawn suggested alterations es way 
of amusement. In this connection I would as k, 
Did Buckhurst House, or Wollaton, or Los« » or 
Burghley Tiouse, change hands at this period ? 
Or would elevations be required for this purpose ? 
And how can the two different ens for 
Slaugham be both surveys of executed work ? 

With regard to Thorpe himself, it is quite true 
that we know very little of him, and it would be 


sorry 





Gesl 


a most interesting task, albeit a long one, to 
thoroughly sift and classify his sketches, and 
ascertain how many hands were employed upon 


them. At any rate, I think we may take it for 
granted that they represent one interest, and that 
whether Thorpe, or his son, or an assistant drew 
them, they emanated one office, if we may 
eall it so. My reason for supposing that he had 
large Court and official connection is, that his 
name occurs, as Mr. nr points out, in the 
list of those employed for the King in surveying 
the Duchess of Suffolk's land; that he surve yed 
the Palace of Eltham; that Ampthill, which he 
surveyed, was a royal residence, while Holdenby 
belonged to the Lord Keeper, and was sold to the 
King; and that the “ Lor Salisbury’s ’’ was very 
likely Theobald’s, which he exchanged with the 
King for Hatfield. Then, among the owners of 
houses included in his collection are the Earl of 
Dorset, who succeeded Lord Burghley as Lord 
Treasurer; Sir Thomas Heneage, of Cop 


from 


thall, 
who held several appointments under Elizabe th ; 
Sir Thomas Lake, Clerk to the Signet, and after- 
wards Secretary of State; Lord Burghley himself; 
Sir George Coppin, Clerk of the Crown to 
James I.; the Duke of Buckingham; and Sir 
Percival Hart, Chief Sewer to Elizabeth. The 
list might be extended, but is sufficient to show 
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that he had many Court officials among his em- 
ploy rs. 

In saying that we “constanily’’ meet with 
Thorpe’s name in surveys and surveying works, 
‘haps I rather overstate the case, and I am 
ved to Mr. Papworth for pointing this out; as 
so that I have said that Thorpe devoted “ some ”’ 
age s to studies of the five Orders when | ought to 
said “ two.”’ But I am able to supplement 
he instances of Thorpe’s employment kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. Papworth by at least one more, viz., 
“Ap. 4, 1609, notes of repairs necessary to be 
“done about Westbury L der > with request from 
* John T horpe to —— Winetield to move the Lord 





Ov1I1 


‘ 
have 
U! 


“ Treasurer that they may be done”’ (State Papers, 
Doi lestic, 1611-18, p. 502); ard J am under 
the in ——— (though at this distance from a 
library I cannot verify it) that his name occurs on 


one or two other oceasions. But at any rate he is 
mentioned in 1590, 1606, 1609 (twice), and 1611, 
which shows a tolerably continuous employment 
as surveyor. These notices of him do undoubtedly 

. We ia 7° . + > 
point to his doing “ steward’s or land surveyor’s 
* work,’’ but I cannot Pings Mr. Papworth 
in his conclusion that th f Thorpe’s col- 


agree 
W hole 


lection consists of surveys ncaa where it does 
not consist of copies. My contention is that 


Thorpe divided his time between ordinary survey- 
ing work and the designing of the shells of houses 
and small, but that he did little towards 
designing the embellishment of them; and when 
I say “ Thorpe,” I regard him as the type of the 
“architect and surveyor” of his day, though by 
far the most important of them all. 

[ will now endeavour td show why I regard 
many of the drawings in Thorpe’s collection as 
‘senor y) sketches for the various buildings. 
In several cases in my book I have been able to 
pla gr plans, and in two cases his elevations, 
sida by side with plans and views of the actual 
building, and the viser pancies show beyond any 
reasonable doubt that in these instances his draw- 
ines cannot be from existing buildings. 
The differences cannot be accounted for by sub- 
sequent alt era _ inasmuch as they are of the 
essence of the thing; and yet, notwithstanding the 
Re aw S, ‘the general likeness in each case is 
so striking as to suggest at once that we have here 
the preliminary sketches, subsequently modified in 
the carrying out of the work. ‘Take Longford, for 
instance (vol. i. pp. 19, 29): the plan does not 
agree either with the plan as at present, or with 
Thacker’s plans published in 1650, 7.e. about sixty 
years after the erection of the building. On the 
other hand, the elevation agrees very completely 
with Thacker’s, save that Thorpe shows round 
arches to the arcade, while Thacker’s are pointed 
as in the actual building. The plan obviously 
cannot have been a survey, and it can hardly be 
supposed that an elevation would have been wanted 
for the purposes of change of estates; and if 


ereat 


surveys 
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Thorpe made so considerable an err 3 to show 
round arches where he ought to have shown 
pointed, he could h urdly have been the “ excellent 
‘“oeometrician and surveiour’’ which Mr. Pap 
worth allows. Take Kirby, again 1. 1, ‘p, Bd). 
The building has certainly not been altered in its 
main dimensions since it was built, and yet 
Thorpe’s plan could hardly be such irvey of it 
as would be submitted by an ‘‘excellent surveiour 


Upon Lyveden (vol. i. p. 40) I have already re- 
marked above. As to Audley lind 
if Thorpe’s plan is compared with Winstanley’s 
(made abont 1676), it will be found that the two 
agree almost room for room, with the important 
exception of the entrance front of the principal 
court ; and here, again, the discrepancy cannot be 
accounted for by subsequent alterations, b 

to the design having been moditied in exec 


ut points 


ition. 


So it is with Aston Hall (vol. ii. p. 2%) and 
with Wollaton (vol. ii. p. 60). In the latter case 
the alterations inside have been so numerous as to 


leave little of the 


original arrangemeé 
turbed; but the exterior 


ot th ( 





signs of having been altered in its main lines, 
and the discrepancies between the main lines of 
the two plans are such as to preclude the suppo- 
sition that Thorpe’s plan was a suryey of the 
actual building. His plan shows the entrance 
front some 23 feet longer than the sides, whereas 
in reality the side is of equal ith the 


front. The differences in the elevation are still 


more obvious, for whereas tli 


on Thorpe’s sketch is the same as in the complet 

building, the variations render it impossible for the 
drawing to be a survi \ of the work as b ult, if only 
from the fact that there is no basement storey 
shown. As to Smythson's share in the work, I 


see that Mr. t 

that he was a master-mason; and with regard to 
the plans of his which Mr. Papworth 
preserved in the oftice of the cler!] ] 
which he suggests that T 
frequent communications 
about the building accounts, in which she is greatly 


Spiers agrees with me in suggesti 





interested, but she has never said ¢ hing about 
plans; and while revising the proof of these lines 


| have heard from the clerk of the works at Wol- 


laton that there are no such pl uns, Anoth« r poit it 
worth noting about Thorpe’s ele’ f Wollaton 
is, that he shows two ways of trea ing ihe ped gala 


of the 850 ri on the ground storey—one with a 
raised panel, and one, by way of alte rnative, with a 


ring. Asa matter of fact, the ring was adopted in 
execution. This is not the only case in rien. lhorpe 
offered alternative ways of treating s} al fea tures. 


Others occur on folios 85, 86, 90, 11 , 181, and 
219, on which he has written below three types of 
window, ‘* We" of ’ The frequent 
occurrence of these alternatives points strongly 
towards the drawings being preliminary 
Then, the elevation on folio 24 is 


-_ ] 


thes 3 1s best.’ 


sketches. 


cal led 


again, 
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“ A front or garden side for a nobleman’’; the 
elevation on fol. 115, which, by the way, is the 
that has a section on it, has written 
‘Ment for one of the sydes of a house 
cort and may be made a front of a 

and fol. 268 is entitled “For Myr. 

‘Willm Powell.’ From all these examples | 
think that it is hardly straining the case to con- 
clude that the Thorpes were designers of houses 
as well as surveyors, and it seems to me quite as 
likely that the pencil alterations which occur so 
frequently are suggestions made in the course of 
designing, as that they are alterations made by the 
a in other people’s plans for their own 
amusement. That some of the plans—more 
( x cially the neat ones —were surveys of existing 

tructures is quite possible; but even in the case of 
Arapthill, fols. 2, which Mr. Papworth says 
is the survey made by Thorpe about the year 
1606, the plan is inscribed, ‘‘ Ampthill old house 
‘“enlardged p. J. Thorpe,’’ which is quite as 
likely -. mean that Thorpe was employed to 
enlarge the old house as that he merely took a 
copy of ‘his survey and tried his hand at enlarging 
it on paper. It should also be noted that in some 
can see by little subsidiary side-sketches 
how ideas in planning were developed, an instance 
of which is quoted in the essay (p. xvii.). 

If these inferences are reasonable, then it is not 
too much to say that Thorpe was a practical man, 
whose wo id was actually carried out; although it 
is pe rfectly ‘ue, so far as 1 know, that no record 
exists expr aie stating that he carried out any of 
the buildings attributed to him. It would, indeed, 
be a singular piece of luck if such direct evidence 
were forthcoming. 

Then, Mr. Papworth takes exception to the 
statement that Thorpe evidently went to France. 
I submit, with all deference, that it is quite as 
likely that Thorpe went to France and surveyed 
the houses of which he gives the plans with 
certain notes, as that he copied them from early 
engravings to while away his spare time; and 
for these reasons. In the first place, the plans 
and part elevation which he copied out of Androuet 
du Cerceau’s book he does not name nor put any 
title to. The others he both names and dates. 
In the second place, he adds notes to the latter, 
which, until the engravings from which he is 
supposed to have copied them shall prove other- 
wise, I feel inclined to regard as the notes of an 
eyewitness. One plan he entitles, ‘“ Mounsier 
‘“Jammet in Paris his howse 1600,” and adds 
the notes: “All his offices are di. [half] under 
‘‘oround sellered round about and built 2 stories 
‘above them up to y® roofe,” and “ First storie 
“of oftices 8fo. This second storie 12fo. hie. 
“Third storie is 10fo. hie.” Another plan he 
entitles, “St. Jermins howse V leagues from 
‘‘Paris A° 1600,” and has this note against a 
long flight of steps: ‘ Under thes steares is an Le 


only sheet 


“about a 


** house 





cases one 
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“vawlted very faire with 3 rocks made very arte 
“ficially with birds stones and organs going with 
“water, ke.” It will be noticed that both these 
plans are dated 1600, The other French plans in 
the same category are the ground and upper plans 
of the Queen Mother’s house, of which the ground 
plan is that quoted in the essay, “* Queene Mother's 
“Tlowse. . . . altred pr. Jo. Thorp,’ and dated 
1621. It will be a very interesting thing if Mr. 
Papworth finds the engravings from which these 
plans were copied, and no one would rejoice more 
than I, for an ounce of fact is worth a pound of 
conjecture. 

A few more lines will, T hope, take me past this 
part of my subject, and leave me free to revert to 
the main argument of the essay. The reason for 
calling Shute “a mere visionary, or dealer in 
“abstractions,” lies in the tenor of his introdue- 
tion to his book, The Chiecfe Groundes of Architec- 
ture, in which he treats his subject in such an 
unpractical manner as to shake one’s faith in 
the likelihood of his having possessed much 
practical ability as a designer of houses. Besides 
which, according to Mr. Papworth’s work on the 
Renaissance and Italian Styles of Arch 
he died in the same year in which the first edition 
of his book was published. I am not able to 
answer Mr. Spiers’s question as to whether there 
is anything at Alnwick which would be likely to 
be his work. This little work of Mr. Papworth’s 
has been most useful to me, aud ever since its 
publication it has been a kind of vade amecum. | 
have had if interleaved, and hiave thus been 
enabled to make copious notes, additions, and 
corrections. But, useful as it has been, I do not 
think that the whole of the remainder of the 
essay on * The Growth of the New Style” will be 
found to have sprung from its pages, as would 
seem to be implied. 

But now to return to the main argument. 
This somewhat long digression about John Thorpe 
has been chiefly necessary in order to show my 
reasons for regarding his collection of drawings as 
largely composed of sketches for houses made by 
him, or his son, or an assistant. At any rate, who- 
ever did them, and granting that some are surveys 
of executed works, there still remain a great 
number which [ can regard in no other light than 
more or less rough designs for houses. With very 
few exceptions the drawings or sketches— eall them 
which you will—are toa small scale. There are 
a few full-sizes, and fewer bits of detail. It is 
certain from internal evidence that some drawings 
are missing, but they, too, were to a small scale. 
It is the vast preponderance of the small-scale 
drawings over the larger details which leads to 
the inference that the man who supplied the 
general design did not usually supply the details. 
If he did, where are all his details gone? Why 
were they not preserved along with the others ? 
If not here (as they are not), can they be produced 


} ; 
itecture, 
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from elsewhere— from the State Papers, from the 
muniment rooms of great houses, from museums, 


from college records, from anywhere? I do not 
say they don’t exist; | sincerely hope they do, and 
that someone will speedily find some; but till 


they do come they cannot be put in evidence, and 
in the meantime their absence is a kind of evidence 
against their existence. 

But the primd facie case against the likelihood 
of the surveyor having supplied working details 
being set up by their absence from 'Thorpe’s col- 
lection, it is then strengthened by a perusal of such 
documents relating to building as are forthcoming. 
In no place that I yet know of is there anything to 
suggest that there was a person who supplied all 
the drawings in the way in which architects supply 
them nowadays, or to suggest that there was one 
controlling designer. There are several building 
contracts printed in Willis and Clark’s Arehitectural 
ITistory of the University of Cambridge, as well 
as accounts for panelling and other matters; and 
nowhere in them is there any phraseology to indi- 
cate the existence of a universal designer. On 
the contrary, the inference is that the master- 
workmen supplied their own designs, or else it is 
expressly stated that the work is to be like certain 
existing work. 

The first contract which I need quote is one 
which more than any other points to an outside 
designer. It is for the finials of twenty-one 


buttresses and for one tower of the chapel at King’s 
College, and is dated 4 Jan. 1512-18. It stipu- 
7 


lates that John Wastell, the master-mason, shall 
make the finials “acordyng to the plattes {draw- 


“ines}| conceyved and made for the same, and 
“acordyng to the fynyall of oon buttrasse which 


is wrought and sett upp: Except that all thies 
“new fynyalles shalbe made sumwhat larger in 
“ecertayn places acordyng to the mooldes for the 
“ same conceyvid and made.’ The tower is to 
be made “ acordyng to a platt thereof made, re- 
‘ maynyng in the keping of the seid surveyour.”’ 
The surveyor was Thomas Larke, clerke, Arch- 
deacon of Norwich; and it is not stated that he 
drew the platt, only that he kept charge of it; it 
is quite as likely that a former mason drew it. In 
another contract for part of the same building, 
dated 4 August 1513, there is mention of “ another 
“ pnlatte made for the same remaynyng with al the 
“ other plattes afore reherced in the kepyng of the 
“seid surveyour signed with the handes of the 
“ lordes the Kinges executors.’’ The next contracts 
expressly call upon the workmen to provide de- 
sions. They are for part of the glazing of the 
windows of King’s College chapel ; one binds two 
slaziers to execute four windows “ acordyngly to 
“suche patrons otherwyse called A vidimus”’ as 
they shall receive from their employers, one of 
whom is the surveyor, Thomas Larke. The other 
contract binds four other glaziers among other 
things to ‘‘ dylyver or cause to be dylyvered to” 
4p 
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the before-mentioned two elaziers “ good and true 
“patrons otherwise called A vidimus, for to fourme 
ds classe and make by otber four W) lowes of the 
‘seid churche ”’ 1e other two elazi 
be bound.* Llere, at any rate , the 
to provide the de sions, although it n iLy be said 
that windows are a special kind of work, and that 
the date of the contract is prior to the period under 
discussion. As to the latter point, however, it 
is not likely that the custom would change very 
rapidly in those day 

In the contracts for the Perse Building (1617) 
and the Leege Building (1618) at Caius and Gon- 
ville College,? and in that for a building (1611) at 
St. Catharine’s Hall, no drawings are referred to, 
the main sizes and height are specified, as well as 
the dispositic n of the windows, «e Reference is 


‘ re | 


whereunto 


orkine h were 


made to some “ comely finishinge of freestone’’; 
~ one place bordered with freston over the dore in 
“* ye midst, there to place the founders armes ’’; 


“ chimney-pieces and borders of white stone cleane 
‘and handsomely wrought ”’; ‘“ battlements after 
‘““ye order of St. John’s new court, with gutters 
‘and spouts of leade to be well thered and 
‘workmanlike done ”’ ; “ a faire paire of staires”’ 
‘a faire baye windowe on the coll. side”’; and so 
on. But as these features are not to be made to 
any specified drawing, the presumption is that 
they were to be made to tl contractors’ own 
designs. I have alr ady pointe d out in the text 
relating to St. John’s College $ that the contractors 
supplied the drawings for the second court. 

Not to lengthen this reply beyond all reason, I 
will only shortly refer to other documents relating 
to building matters. for wains- 
coting the Hallat Queen’s College, Cambridge, dated 
1531-82.'| Every item of cost is put down, includ- 
ing “ pro tribus libris ly glew ” and “ uxori Hawkes 
* pro candelis.”’ If glue and candles are separately 
mentioned, surely the designs, had there been any, 
would have been set down; but they are not. On 
the other hand, Giles I'ambeler, t] carver, is paid 
for seventeen heads “ de ly Antyk,’’ and Dyrik 
Harrison “‘pro una virga de ly Antik crest,” as 
well as “ pro duabus virgis de ly Antik border,” 
evidently referring to specia l 
ing some knowledge of style, which t 
clearly possessed. 

Then there are the letters R. Williams, 
the agent at Cobham, to Lord Cobham in 1601, 
in which he says he has “ bargained with Giles 
“de Whitt for making two chimney pieces for the 








l'ake the account 


work requir- 
he workmen 


“two chambers next to your new Chapel,” and 
“ Your Lordship must resolve what and how much 
“vou are pleased to have done by Giles de Whitt 
“either upon some new chimney picce, or upon 
Willis and Clark, vol. i. pp. 609-618. 

¢ Ibid. vol. i. pp. 204-206. t Ibid. vol. i. p. 111. 

S$ Architecture of the Renais i land, vol. ii 
p. 47. 
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“my lord your father’s tomb”’’; implying that 
Giles de Whitt would do the work from his own 
resources. And, again, he says (as quoted in the 
essay), “ the plasterer would be sent for to cone 
“to bring to yo" Lo. modells or paternes of tli 
“maner of the sealing that yor L. maie make yo 
* choice of that kind of werk that shall best like 
“you, and some care would be had that he be a 
‘* vood workman and the price reasonable” ; which 
expressly states that the workman provides th« 
design from his own stock. 

A perusal of the letters that passed at the 
building of Burghley House (TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 
VL, N.S., p. 108) and of Hatfield House (pub- 
lished in P. I’. Robinson’s Jlistory of Hatfield 
House, 1833) leads to the conclusion that no 
architect was employed in the manner in which 
he would be employed in the present day ; but that 
the owners themselves were the medium through 
which instructions and drawings reached the 
works, and that surveyors (not always the same) 
were sent from time to time to report progress 
and examine the work. ‘The tenor of the corre- 
spondence is quite incompatible with Mr. Spiers’s 
suggestion that the surveyor set out or approved 
all the work on the spot. 

This is the principal evidence for which Mr. 
Phené Spiers asks, upon which L have come to the 
conclusion that the master-workmen—not, as Mr. 
Spiers puts it, every working mason or carpenter 

supplied their own details : Ist, because Thorpe’s 
collection contains hardly any details; 2nd, 
because no mention is made of drawings in build- 
ing documents of the time; 8rd, because those 
documents imply, if they do not expressly state, 
that the workmen, as a matter of course, supplied 
their own designs. If anyone can produce eyi- 
dence to establish a contrary opinion, I shall be 
amone the first to welcome it, for, as I have 
already said, an ounce of fact is worth a pound of 
conjecture. I do not wish to imply that every 
workman was an efficient designer; but I take it 
that the master-workman, who employed others, 
either was amore or less able designer himself, or 
had a number of stock designs to select from, or 
employed specially clever men for the more im 
portant parts of the work; but that all the work- 
men worked to the designs of one man I submit 
the evidence disproves. In important work, like 
the Hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, different 
master-workmen were employed to do different 
parts of the work. Francis Carter did the roof 
and screen, and Andrew Chapman did the panel- 
ling, under separate contracts. The difference in 
the detail of buildings of which the general design 
was supplied from the same source is easily 
accounted for if the various master-workmen 


amplified the small-scale drawings for themselves. 
Take Kirby, Lyveden, Longford, Wollaton, and 
Slaungham, for instance, all of which I believe to 
have been 


designed as to plan, and probably 
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clevation, by Thorpe (or the Thorpes) ; the difference 
in the detail is far more likely to have resulted 
from the employment of different masons than 
from a change in the ideas of Thorpe. I do not 
say that the surveyor never supplied any details, 
or that in no case did he ever maintain a con- 
trolling supervision over the general work, but 
that as a rule he merely supplied cither a plan or 
plans and elevations, which were handed over to 
local master-workmen to be worked out. In con- 
clusion, I can only say that I am much obliged to 
Mr. Spiers and Mr. Papworth for their criticisms 
and suggestions, and that I should greatly value 
any fresh evidence, either of drawings or building 
documents, which will throw light upon the subject. 


The Bamian Statues and Caves. 
From WinutAmM Simpson, RL. (77.4. 

An illustration of the great statue at Bamian 
having been given in my Paper on “ The Classical 
* Influence in the Architecture of the Indus Region 
“and Afghanistan ”’ [p. 93], it has been suggested 
that it would be of interest to give some further in- 
formation on these wonderful as well as celebrated 
statues and caves. The statues, from their colossal 
they are the largest sculptures yet known 
to exist possess a special interest in themselves ; 
but at the same time they have a bearing, from 
the art upon them, on the classical influence which 
is supposed to have been derived from the Greeks 
or the Romans, or, as some suppose, by a subse- 
quent communication with the West as late as the 
Byzantine period. ‘he caves retain traces of con- 
struction in their details which show that the 
Sassanian style extended at one period as far east 
as Central Asia. These statements will indicate 
the value that may be attached to these remains 
in working out the history of architecture and 
sculpture at an carly period in Asia. 

When the Afghan Doundary Commission were 
engaged on their task, a survey party visited 
Bamian, HWatbak, and Balkh— these places luckily 
coming within their route and from my connec- 
tion with the Commission, Major Talbot forwarded 
to me drawings and descriptive letters from these 
localities. This material being fuller, and, I be- 
lieve, more accurate than any that has formerly 
appeared, it adds considerably to our knowledge 
of the remains at Bamian.* These documents 
will be drawn upon in what is here to follow. 

Bamian is about 8,500 feet above the sea, in a 
valley situate close to where the range known as 
the Hindu Kush joins that of the Koh-i-Baba. It 
ison the main road from Kabul to Khulm and 
Turkistan. At the time when Samarkand and 


SIZC 


* At the time when these drawings and letters came 
home, I edited them, and in this form the whole was read 
asa Paper before the Royal Asiatic Society; the late Sir 
Henry Yule [* Col. Yule’’) added some valuable * Intro- 
ductory Remarks.’’ See Journal of Roy. Asiatic See., vol. 
xvill. part 8, 1886.—W. S. 
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Bokhara were large and important cities this road, 
being the chief one between Central Asia and 
Afghanistan, as well as the whole of India, must 
have been much frequented, and busy with travel- 
lers as well as merchandise passing to and fro. 
This, perhaps, may be one of the reasons to 
account for the existence of the caves at Bamian, 
and also at other parts of this old trade route. 
We now know that there are many groups of caves 
among the valleys on the same line of traffie lead- 
ing to the Oxus. Some of these groups are very 
extensive. At one locality, north of Haibak, there 
is a place known as JZazarsam, or the ‘* Thousand 
“Caves.” * Damian is about eighty miles from 
Kabul and 150 from the Oxus. The stream which 
drains the valley is the Surkhab, or Aksarai, which 
flows north in the direction of the Oxus. Near 
to the caves is the ancient fortress of Glhilehiula, 
which was said to have been taken and destroyed, 
in 1222, by Chinghiz Khan. Atthe northern end 
of the Bamian defile is an old stronghold, which 
tradition says was constructed by Zohak, one of 
the mythic Persian monarchs who reigned after 
Jemshid. 

Ignorance regarding the great idols seems to 
have been one source of legend concerning them. 
Dr. Wolff records that one of the figures was called 
“ Shemaya, z.c. ‘Shem,’ hewn out, in adoration 
* before the rainbow.’ t That would be the bow 
set in the cloud after the Flood. Wilford says it 
is believed that Damian was the work of Shama, 
or Shem.¢ Burnes reports that there are ‘ two 
“fioures, a male and a female; the one named 
“ Silsal, the other Shahmama.’’$ That the two 
principal statues are male and female is an idea 
that exists up to the present day; and the Mo- 
hammedans call them ‘“ Lat and Manat,”’ believing 
them to be Allit and Maniit, two idols mentioned 
in chapter lili. of the Koran. The Hindus af- 
firm that the statues and caves were the work of 
the Panch Pandu ka bhati—the Five Pandu 
Brothers, to whom they attribute all wonderful 
remains of the past. 

Bamian is mentioned by some of the Persian 
writers. In the A’in-t-Akbari it is stated that there 
are in the district of Damian 12,000 caves.'| Moor- 


Sam is a contraction for Samaches, or Smaches, the 
word used in Afghanistan for ‘caves.’”’ Jlazar is the 
Persian for “thousand.” It should be understood that 
this word is generally used by Easterns in a hyperbolic 
* Thou- 





ense, and only means a large number, as in the 

ind and One Nights,” and the * Thousand and On: 
* Columns ” at Constantinople. —W. 8. 

t Travels and Adventures of Dr. Wolff, p. 42. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. iti. p- 134. See also, by the 
same author, an article “*On Mount Caucasus,”’ in vol. v 


p. 456, which contains many legends, principally Hindu, 
Bamian. It ought to be remembered that Wilford 
allowed himself to be imposed upon by his Munshis, and 
that he is not considered to be a safe authority.—W. S. 

§ Travels into Bokhara, by Lieut. Alex. Burnes, vol. 1. 
pp. 182-85. 


‘In Zohae 


about 


Bamian, the castle, a monument of great 
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croft was perhaps the first European traveller to statues, and gives an illustration of them in th 
mention them. Burnes p : pot on his first volume of his travels. The plate was beanti 
journey to Bokhara in 1832; describes the fully lithographed by the late Louis Haghe, whic] 
makes it look accurate: but 
it is far from beine so. Mo 
han Lal, a Hindu, who was 
in Burnes’s expedition, also 
wrote an account of bi 
lrevels,* and includ: 

light account of Bamian, 
Masson visited the pla { 
While in Afghanistan, a 
eives a short descripti 








well as a Jithoeraphed illu 
tration, which conveys a 
cood idea of the cliff and 
the caves near the see 
tatue 5 by compa ine it Will 
Colonel Maitland’s skete! 
(p. 634), it will be found to 
be fairly accurate. Ma nN 
assumed that the cay 
were ancient places of royal 
sepulture. The late General 
Sir Vincent Ky re, Who was 
au lieutenant of artillery at 
ihe time of the first Afghan 
War, became one of M 
hammad Akbar’s prisoners, 
wnd was removed with the 
others, towards the end of 
their imprisonment, to Ba 
man. Sir Vineent ma 
sketches of the place, whic] 
were lithoeraphed, and, a 
an old friend of his, he } 
ented 


vith pressions of the 


ne many Vears avo 


II Live some account 
the statues and caves, which 
contain a few liter 
details, in a small vol 
tblished afterwards.? Joa ly 
le, with her dauelhte 
Mrs. Sturt, were amone the 
prisoners. She also pul 
} ed a hook, in which s] 
cs her visit to the 
caves. She writes: ** At first 


cine difficulty was am 











Frank Dadd, R.1. del From The Graphic, 6 Jaa. ivi. *but the General sent al 
FIG. 1. = Py ie eaees “thirty men to cual L us atid 
Fi : ot. a. “our pencils; for several 
“ antiquity, is in good « t hile the Castleof Bamian “tomb, ... held in high veneration.’”? From the A’ 
“isin ruins. In the midst e twe {hbari, vol. i. p. 160. ¥.. 8. 
*“ thousand caves cut t l fi Is int i ,dc., by Mohan Lal, 1846. 
“carving and plastet | s +! Vili 0 tions at Cabul .... with a 
‘and were the wint t l 1 e 7 ; ent a Afaha f . By ta 
three astonishing i : Vincent Evre, 1843, p. 560. 
ells lo | Reduced from a ] i ration in 7 Ci { 
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“went imtent on sketching 
“ the laree image; but Mr. iD re 
= pretty and correct sketches of (¢ 
‘ancient city}, cc. 

the events of the war, and are 
probably still preserved; if 
they could be found now, their 
details might be of some value. 
Sir Vincent Eyre accompanied 
Lady Sale on one of her Visits 
to the caves, and he reports 
that * her ladyship, who is well 
* skilled in numi ics, at the 
‘first glance pronounced the 







3] t 
‘figures painted on the ceiling 
* over the images to be identi 
“with those on many Sassanian 
. A late author, Dr. J. 
T,. Yavorsky, who accompanicd 
the Russian Mission to Kabul 
the last Afehan War, 
published a narrative of the 
journey ; he deseribes Bamian, 
and cives a rude etching of the 
place.? 

Such are the principal autho- 
rities from whom in the past 
we have received accounts of 
this celebrated locality. Un- 
fortunately, these writers la- 
boured under the disad 
of knowing little or not 
about Buddhism or 
arclivology. 


X 
* coms 


bef re 


The 1" al characte r 
of the caves and of the great 
figures was more or less only a 
surmise. One or two of the 
Writers suggested that they be- 
loneed to the Wworshippe 
Buddha. Accordine to 
\loorcroft did $05 but 
had the 
Buddhism in aw practical form 
in the Tibetan Lamaseries. 
I:xven to those who hia 


advantace ol ecg 


visited the place all doubt was 
at last dispelled by the publi- 
cation, in 1853, of Stanislas 
Julien’s life of Iliuen 'T'siane. 
This was the — oft - quoted 
“Chinese pilgrim’”’ who, in A.p. 
629, left China on a pilgrim- 
age to the Buddhist sh 





+ St. Petersb ] 
Discd ] 1 
Julien Pi LSo.5, In J ? fe 
v | el p }) i « l 
) pra Hliou | l | 


riil 


I only copic 
‘frescoes that were on the walls and ceiling near 
made some Vel 


rhoo 
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rhool: 








These no doubt survived 
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unfortunately, only ¢ 


1 
that there were “une dizaine de 
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und on his Waly he passed Bamian, of which 


few details. lle 
i Kia-lan 


environ mille 


ott Yon com 


t Véhicule’* te also mentions 


en pierre de lo 
l well lee awon w repre 
* sonté de bout; elle est haute 
*<«le cent cinquante pieds.”’ 

This is the large statue, and 
here itis aflirmed to be Buddha. 
The monks followed the “ littl 
“vehicle,” he says; this implied 
one of the well-known divisions 
unong the Buddhists. The 
tatements, it will be easily 
understood, determined the 
c] racter of the place. The 
curious thine in Hiuen Tsianeg’s 
xnecount is that he doc hot 
1ention the existence of 
the caves. He al 
vents that were built, but not 


( to con- 
a word is said about the num 
here SB CAVCS ¢ and, a he came 
by Wil) of Dalkh, he must have 
secn. them, as they exist alone 
in vast numbers. It 
is not likely that those at Ba- 
man be lone to a later 
than the statues; yet, unles 
they did not exist, it is 
) necount for hi 


laying 


the route 


lo 
Gate 


difficult 
silence, 

given these early 
tices of Bamian, I shall now 


ine to Major Talbot’ 


account of it wa 


( pedi 
ion. The 
contained in a letter to myself, 
vhich may be given here, 
i those parts which 
ive no reference to Damian: 
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the fort of Gawargin is a mou 








Near the top a piece of flat wall i } which m 
I should say, have been part of t chamber, 
appears to have been in the centre of 1 tope. Isp 
FIG. 3. PENDEN' 

four days at Bamian, but could only giv ve ! 
portion of that time in visit { » be 
with the figures, there are five. 

(1) The big idol, ] iy } » the t 
of this figure is broken away, so I me th 1 


theodolite, and found it to be 173 high. Ii i 
in a niche so as to be tect f ‘hs 
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FIG. 4. SKETCH PLAN O I . Yv LI 
hape of the niche is som ike No. 1 
female figure, 120 feet high, measure lait | 
a tape. The passage up to t { ee ble 
There are paintings on the 1 f the s of | 
these figures. In the case of the latt have b 
copied. Both figures have been h t the 
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but the finishing, drapery, &e., were all 
stucco. ‘Lhe niche of the female figure 
if it had been left untinished | fig. 2, 


ng on 


] ] 
1d LOOKS a 





p. smaller figure, 50 or 60 feet high, estimated. 
Chis tigure has almost entirely disappeared. (4) A seated 
figure, about 25 to 30 feet high, in a niche. This figure 


had been cut out and pre pared for stuceo, but 
6, p. 933 . Shape ol 


LOOKS as If lt 
ucco had never been applied ny. 
niche shown in fig. 5, No. 11. (5) A standing figure, about 
from the others. Unfortunately, owing to a mi 
understanding, we never visited this. No. 4 also has paint- 
which been copied. The Caves 
| miles. The best ones are 


oO Nile 
have are 
hey extend 


1 , some ol 


] ierabie ; t fol 





( to the female figure. The doorways are mostly sunk 
10 or 15 feet, into the rock, with a porch exeavated 
ou le I show drawings of the most remarkable (se 
f 5, Opposite). 
M of the eaves in good order are now inhabited, so 
I could t visit them. Of those I did visit, most had 
domed oofs, the floor bein square, The conversion of 
{ juare into a circle, preparatory to the springing of 
the dome, is effected, or rather indicated, in the manner 
used in the present day with Kucha bricks —that is, by a 
cee m of arches at the corne: Looking at the 
corner from the centre of the cave it appears as in fig. 3. 
.. 1 won't swear to the accuracy of these drawin; 
they are done from very hurried sketches, but they are 
nethi ee: ov % : 
Ihe caves near the idols are all connected by rambling 
} ive and staircases cut in the rock. Many of the 
Cave lave paintin but we could not see them, as thu 
caves are fuil of grass, &e., stored for winter. 
Z t a wonderful fort as re uwds situation and 
multiplication of lines of de It is fairly well pre 
lin parts so much so the natives say it was 
ot captured but abandoned. Some domed chambers in 
et exact facsimiles of the domed caves above 
( al. I i no Vihara cave J In ire lL about 
( l was told that there were some with room 
nda central passage or hall; but as they were occupied 
I did tsee them. They were described as being in one 
two cast quare or rectangular room, with a small 
) opening off from it on three sides, the side of the 
entrance bell the exception. I was also told that there 
one cave which had six rooms opening off from it 
t two from each of the three sides. 1 think ther 
( ew of these Vihara cave The different shaped 
I have shown are all mixed up together. It would 
ible to pick out any one lot from their style a 
Vil een executed at one particular time; at least, so 
l to me froma very ¢ ual inspection. Many 
‘ have fallen partly; at least, their porches and ori 
doo ys have fone. Many othe have had thei 
) and porches partially bricked up, so that their 
( L se ) 1 of the Sleeping Buddha. TI have 
n ¢ 1 e or i Ll the wa to here (Haibak), but 
) V Ol mmarkable ; also medieval ruin 


M. G. Taunor. 


a P; Maitland who formed one of thi 
wvey Ixpedition, also sent the 
ne &@ communication, and as it is full of valu 


not touched upon by 


Colonel 


? 
home at sale 
ible details, including points 
Maior Talbot, it 





; : 
] ought to be given. 
The Bamian Valley is about half a mile broad, and well 
cultivated, but there is no town or even central ageglomera 
f ) lx a1] - + 2» 
mn of houses, only small villages scattered up and down 
valle To the north is a fairly continuous wall of 
ve it 300 feet in height; to the south is a 
( il p au parated by the glens ealled Dahaneh-i 
J al Dahaneh-i-Saidabad from the cliffs linuting the 
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western and eastern part of the valley. On the edge of the 
central plateau is a smal!, conical, clayey hill, covered with 
the ruins of Ghulgulah (fig. 4, p. 530). This is probably the 
ancient Bamian. The cliffs are everywhere pierced with 
numerous caves, but the greatest number is found on the 
north side of the valley; and here are also the famous idols, 
the But-i-Bamian.* The cliffs round these are literally 
honeycombed with caves, which are found even in the 
débris slope at the bottom. They are almost all inhabited 
by Tajiks, or used as store-rooms, and the entrance is fre- 
quently protected by a low mud wall. Facing the cliff the 
larger of the two idols is to the left, the other to the right. 
They are about a quarter of a mile apart, and supposed to 
be male and female, and their heights are respectively 180 
and 120 feet. Their names are, as reported by other 
travellers, Salsil for the male and Shih Mameh for the 
female figure. The idols are standing figures, sculptured 
in very bold relief in deep niches. Between the two large 
idols are, or rather were, two smaller ones, also in niches. 
These are equidistant from the large idols and from each 
other, that is to say, there is a distance of about 150 yards 
between each of the niches, large and small. One of the 
smaller niches is about 60 or 70 feet high, and is now empty, 








FIG. 5.— SECTIONS OF CAVES, 


though a close inspection shows fragments of the idol that 
once filled it. he second small niche is still occupied by 
a sitting figure, which is about 40 feet high, and known as 
the Bacha, or child.t The general shape of the niches is 
the same in all eases, but that of the large female figure is 
evidently unfinished, and the shoulders are not marked, 
nor the edges smoothed off. The depth of the niches of 
the two large idols is about twice the thickness of the 
figures standing in them: the latter are therefore fairly 
well protected from the weather, and this accounts for 
their excellent preservation, nearly all the damage done to 
them being due to the hand of man. The whole interior 
of the niches, and particularly the arches over the heads 
of the idols, have been painted with what appears to be 
allegorical designs. Although much damaged, in fact 
obliterated where they could be easily got at, enough 
remains to show the general style of the work, which is 
exceedingly well executed, and forcibly reminds one of 
what is generally understood by Byzantine art. The idols 
themselves are rather clumsy figures, roughly hewn in the 
rough conglomerate rock, and afterwards thickly overlaid 
with stueco, in which all the details are executed. The 
whole arrangement clearly shows that this was not done 
at a later period, but is part of the original design of the 
figures. The stucco appears to have been painted, or at 
least paint was used in some places. The features of the 


* Put is the Persian word for idol.—W. 8. 
f This is Major Talbot’s fourth figure.—W. 8. 
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figures have been purposely destroyed, and the legs of the 
larger one have been partly knocked away, it is said by 
cannon-shot fired at it by Nadir Shah.* Both idols are 
draped in garments reaching below the knee. The limbs 
and contour of the body show through, and the general 
effect of muslin is excellently imitated in the stucco. The 
arms of both are bent at the elbow, the forearms and the 
hands projecting, but the latter are now broken off. The 
feet have also been battered out of shape. Narrow stairs 
hewn in the interior of the rock lead up from cave to cave 
to the heads of the idols, and even to the summit of the 
hill. The caves, though so numerous, are not large. By 
far the greater portion of them are chambers 12 to 14 feet 
square, with domed roofs. I think as a rule several 
chambers open into each other, and have a wide portico 
in front by which light is admitted to the doorways. These 
have generally round arches. ‘There are certainly no 
pointed arches anywhere, but some of the openings may be 
square-headed. The domes are set on the four-sided 
chambers in a remarkable manner, the square being re- 
duced to an octagon by cornices springing by tiers from 
the angles, in unmistakable imitation of brickwork. Itisa 
very curious fact that at Kandahar domes are to this day 
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BAMIAN, 


commonly built on brick-built square chambers in exactly 
the same fashion. One of the roofs seen was of a different 
kind, flat, and divided into four by deep wide cuts, crossing 
each other in the centre. Small cupolas were hewn in the 
centre of each of the spaces and at the intersection of the 
cutst The largest cave of all is said to be between 
the teet of the great idol, but, like several others, it is used 
for Government stores, and was filled with lucerne, &e. We 
saw no Vihara caves, but some are said to exist. As above 
mentioned, the majority of the caves are inhabited. A few 
years ago it is said they all were. The interiors are plain, 
without sculptural ornamentation, and now completely 
smoke-blackened. ‘The whole, however, were plastered 
with stucco and painted. In one of the upper caves near 
the head of the female idol some designs are still visible. 
A short distance east of the female idol, near the foot of 
the cliff, is a mound, which seems to be the remains of a 
Buddhist tope. A design on the arch over the female idol 
can, to a certain extent, be made out with a field-glass. 
Within a circle is a figure in a long robe, with a spear, 
apparently slaying something. The two upper corners 
without the circle are filled with figures of angels or 
cherubs, waving scarfs at each other. These might well 
date from the last century. On either side is a border 


* This destruction by Nadir Shah, or by his Muham- 
madan troops, may be supposed to have taken place some 


time in the second quarter of last century.—W. 8. 
¢ Transactions, Vol. VIL, N.S., pp. 262-3, figs. 132, 133. 
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with male and female bust \ lon at Bamian after that. The new-comers 
‘ sedge ir : ith he ie: ae kd eort uinly not re pale ich objects of idolatry : 
bi L On tl Seaekinl i if the damage done to the ereat statue is as 
which does not an lute Nadir Shah’s time, we may be quite sure 
travellers. It is some t 1 that the holes belong to the original construction 
with num s caves. 1] is 40 1, of the figure. This finds confirmation in what 
San the Sigere s Petipa stig ee agen may be seen in the drawings I received; in that 
ee ot a ch rege ti 1s j <i of the large statue it is only where the plaster 
unnaturally flat. sucvesti t } has been knocked away that the holes are seen, 
been cut off. It should bi tioned ’ and it may be assumed that if the plaster were 
very dark ; only a small d Imit L without removed from the upper part of the body, the holes, 
lite a ry rat eis : and perhaps p yrtions of the wood, would be seen 
pees y We Pr seg a8 ts "there as well. The plaster, with the details of 
Wa tendament liners wa the drapery, is still in a fair state of preservation 


over a large portion of the second statue, which 

Up to the date of this visit of » y party shows that it must have been a very good kind of 

only three statues we aa veknow material that was used; for, if we reckon from 

that there had been i five. Of the third the time of the Chinese pilgrim, it has stood the 

but little remains; and we h only Colonel weather and the sun during a period of more than 
Maitland’s very slight account of t fifth. The twelve hundred years. 

niche, being about 40 or 60 feet in hi it, shows Hiuen 








] 


‘slang, describing the greater statue, says 
that the statue must be small i mnparison to that ‘its golden hues sparkle on every side, ancl its 
the first and second statues. ‘precious ornaments dazzle the eyes by their 

All the accounts a hat tl eli at “brightness.” * These words would suggest that 
Bamian are composed of congl . Both t fieure had been originally gilt—which is not 





Talbot and Maitland describe th e statu at all improbable ; but the pilgrim was at all times 
as “male’’ and ‘female,’ 1 Which they » full of admiration for what he saw in his travels 
are known to the native the ] lay; and that his language is not free from exaggeration. 


from this idea has fo 4 li the His account of the second statue is very doubtful 
small sitting figur I ‘* Ba ’ or child. as to its accuracy. He says it is ‘a standing 


This is, of course, a |] lo l 1 nomen “fioure of Siakya Buddha, made of metallic 
clature. Irom the drawn ve that “stone [feou-shih], in height 100 feet. It has 
these statues are all 3 of Buddha. T “been east in different parts and joined together, 
Chinese mentio only ,and ‘and thus placed in a completed form as it 








from the size he gives them, one 140 or 150 fect, “stands.” t It seems to me that the author must 
and the other 100 feet, we may that ] have written from memory, and fallen into a blun 
refers to the two large statues, ! them derhere. The drapery has been carefully modelled 
ficures of Sikya Buddha. in the plaster, and this would not have been done 
Perhaps the conglomerate rock did not permit if such details were to be given in parts that were 
of giving minute details in thi Iptures, and cast. The explanation might be that the figure 
we imay suppose that on this ace I "el r wa vhat we understand now by the word * plated,” 
was had to stucco. In the J Valley or thiekly gilt, which is said to be the case at the 
I found that the caves we pl l,as Major present day with the Golden Temple at Amritsur. 
Maitland describes tl Cc es tL b : the Th i ting Buddha, the Bacha,”’ might have 
topes were also covered with , and the been formed of cast metallic plates, for there do not 
mouldings, as well as such detail the leaves appear to be any remains of the stucco or plaster 
of Corinthian capitals, were al l out in upon it; and asthe figure is high up out of reach of 
plast r or stueco. ‘This } » Hay iconoclasts, if it had been modelled like the others 
been common in Afghaa i; be ae ome remains of the very durable plaster would 
cepted that the statues were 1 ( |. be still visible. There are very large holes in this 
There are numerous all hol 1 the large figure, which may have been for substantial pieces 
statue: these Sir Vincent Eyre were for of wood to support the weight of the metal. If 
the purpose of supporting t { l that this \ the case, it would reduce the pilegriin’s 
this means had probably been ¢ l at so blunder to having merely mistaken when he wrote 
later date when repal 4 l | nded. Ji the one fieure for the other.3 
difticulty here would be to | vy rild J 
been at the trouble of r iring ‘ WT 6 Beal's T ti , vol. i. p. 52. + Ibid. 
idols. It is probabl { the ** A sion ” { Pro rb al gi footnote on the word teou- hil 
brought the Muhammadans into the ivalon) fs oa to-nGd Deve, “Tiss teow-enan 3 
; ‘ a es ibed by Medhurst tb voc.) as ‘a kind of stone 
the end of the se venth century, t th WOr vga ling 2 il. e Cl se call it the finest kind 
shippers of the bats would not be likely to remain ‘ f tive per. It 














is found in the Po-sze country 
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Major Talbot measured the large statue with 
the theodolite, and made it 173 feet in height. 
This is higher than any of the travellers ventured 
on giving it in their guesses. Sir Vincent Eyre’s 
estimate, which was one of the highest, was 160 
feet; that was very close to the truth, but still 
within the mark. Perhaps the best way of bring- 
ing the size heme to our minds may be by com- 
paring it to London monuments. The Monument 
at London Bridge is only 27 feet higher, and the 
Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square is 8 feet lower. 

When Colonel Maitland’s sketch of the cliff 
with the second statue came home, the mounds 
on the summit caught my eye; from my experi- 





BacH.A.”” 


FIG. 6.—-THE FOURTH STATUE. ° THE 


From a drawing by Bairay Baksh. 


ence of the arrangement of caves and topes in the 
Jalalabad Valley, I suggested that these were the 
remains of topes. I am still of this opinion, but 
as yet no one has inspected or excavated them, 
so no evidence of certainty can be given. In 
Maitland’s communication I find a slight confir- 
mation in his statement that the staircases which 
lead up to the top of the statues also lead up to 
the summit of the hill. This communication 
would be for pilgrims and visitcrs to visit the 
topes. It will be noticed that the largest mound 
in the picture is exactly over the largest statue. 


‘ Persia], and resembles goid. On the application of fire 
‘**it assumes a red colour, and does not turn black. When 
“mercury falls to the ground this substance will attract 
“it.” But from the statement each part of the figure 
“was cast separately, it is plain that it was made of metal, 
‘probably brass or bronze. Julien translates it by laiton, 
* brass,” p. 51, note 176.—W. 8. 


judgment on this point. 
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It may be pointed out that the smaller of ths 
two large statues, like the larger one, bears upon 
it no appearance of what has been known as the 
Greek or Classic style of art. The mannered folds, 
rigid and regular, show that it had been produced 
by artists from India, or at least by artists that 
wrought in the style practised in that country. 
I have quoted the opinion of Lady Sale that the 
painted decorations were Sassanian in style. - As 
we know now that Sassanian architecture was 
practised as far east as Central Asia, there is a 
great probability that the painting and ornament 
may have been derived from that source. As yet 
we have but slight material on which to form a 
Colonel Maitland identi- 
ties the painting with Byzantine art ; the nimbus 
round the heads of the figures might suggest this 
supposition ; but then that attribute is found on 
Buddhist figures at Sanchi and Amaravati,* and it 
is common in the Gandhara sculptures. If it could 
be shown that the nimbus was derived from Byzan- 
tium, it would be a very important point to have 
settled in connection with Buddhist archeology. 

The paintings I saw in the Tibetan Lamaseries 
are, | would suggest, a continuation of the style 
of those the remains of which are yet visible at 
Bamian. This brings me to a suggestion as to the 
origin of the trefoil arch, which is peculiar to the 
Gandhara and Jalalabad remains. Fergusson sug- 
gested that it was derived from the section of 
the Chaitya cave with its two side-aisles. As a 
section such as this does not present a form 
directly visible to the eye, this theory appears to 
me to be doubtful. Still, I cannot say that it is 
impossible. My own theory is based on the repre- 
sentations of Buddha or of Buddhist figures. 
These figures are often represented with an oval 
form behind, like an aureole surrounding the body, 
which may possibly have been derived from the 
lotus-leaf, which is so common in Burmese 
works. In the paintings at Bamian this oval figure 
appears, and in some cases it is combined with a 
nimbus round the head; the cirele of the nimbus 
in these instances intersects the top of the oval in 
such a manner that the form of the trefoil arch is 
exactly produced. In two of the Bamian paint- 
ings, one can scarcely look at them without saying, 
* There is the trefoil arch.’ Ihave sketches made 
in Tibetan Lamaseries where a very similar result 
appears. This arrangement in the case of statues 
became a kind of reredos, and the lower portion 
of the nimbus had to be sunk behind the head, 
and was lost, thus leaving the trefoil arch. The 
arch thus became a niche for statues, and ulti- 
mately established itself as a regular arched form. 


* See Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xli. fig. 1. This 
figure, from Sanchi, is of course a late one; Fergusscn 
puts it in the tenth century. In pl. Ixxxiv. are two 
figures with the nimbus, from Amaravati; in this case 
we havea * by Fergusson that they dite about 
the sixth century.— W. 8. 
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In the Gandhara sculj 
as a niche; and it isin the later Kashmir temples 
where it is found only as anarch. I merely give 
this process of development as a guess, for as yet 
our knowledge is limited. 


1 


Hiuen Tsiang mentions the figure of a Sle« 
Buddha near to Bamian, which he deseribes 
1,000 feet in length; this is evidently ¢ 


ther an 


error in the text or a very gross exaggeration on 
the part of the pilgrim. Sleeping Buddhas, as we 


know from existing exampl a yenerally made 


large, often colossal; but 1,000 feet would be 





cicantic. I had asked Talbot to look out for this 
tivure, and see if any remains of itexisted. In his 
letter he says he could see no sign of it. From 
previous travellers we learn that there is a larg 


stone figure ‘* bearing a rude resemblance to a 
“huge lizard, and near the neck of the reptile there 
“ig a red splash, as of blood. This is called th 
‘“ Avdahar, or dragon, said to have been slain DY 
“ Ali or some Muhammadan saint of former days, 
‘and an indentation in the roc] by is held to 
“be the gigantic footprint of the slayer.”’* Yule 








writes the name of the dragon Azhdahd, and he 
was inclined to think that this was the Nirvana 
Buddha. Mohan Lal and Masson both mention 
the dragon, and long ago I came to the same con- 
clusion about it that Yule arrivedat. All that ean 
be said, is that this is the only object near Bamian 
that bears any resemblance to the Sleeping 
Buddha. It need searcely be pointed out that Ali 
never was in Afghanistan, and that all the wonder- 
ful things told of him in that part of the world 
are legends of Mohammedan growth. 

Little need be said about the caves. The letters 











of Major Tilbot and Colonel Maitland give almost 
the only information we have about them, anil 
that was dealt with in a former Paper of mine.* 
That Paper included the caves of Haibak, as well 
as the caves at Gamian. A special interest belongs 
to these caves from the connection found in them 
to Sassanian architecture, as they show that the 
style of structure known under that name was not 
confined to Mesopotamia, but extended through 
Persia and as far east as Central Asia. 
This officer had been in the first Afghan War, and read 
the Paper from notes made at the time.—W. S. 

‘Origin and Mutation in Indian and Eastern Aveli 

‘ture,’ Transactions, Vol. VIL. N.S. p. 225 
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Colonel Maitland’s sketch of the statues and caves 
given with this notice is, I believe, very correct in 
its details, and it conveys a good idea of the high 
conglomerate cliff, about 800 feet in height, all 
honeycombed with the caves. He describes pass- 
ages and staircases behind the caves, which 
communicate with them, and lead up to the 
upper part of the statues, and also to the top of 
the high cliff. 

The latest account of Bamian is from Dr. J. A. 
Gray, who was there last year (1893). He says 
that, owing to the rebellion among the Hazaras, 
the place had been used as the base for 10,000 
volunteers who had been organised to put the 
Hazara rebellion down. A large new barracks had 
been built, and there were groups of tents and long 
lines of horses visible in every direction. The caves 
had been turned into store-houses, and were full 
of grain and military material of all kinds. Dr. 
Gray mentions one bit of detail regarding the 
large statue which is worth repeating, as an 
indication of size. He saw a man ride up to the 
figure on horseback, but man and horse were not 
so high as the toe of the statue.* 


Architects and Master-Workmen. III. [p. 511). 
From R. PHENE Spiers, F.S.A. [F.] 

The study of Monsieur Palustre’s work, La 
Tenaissance en France, consulted in order to 
ascertain the foreign recognition of the term 
“architect,” has prompted me to prepare a list of 
some of the more important Renaissance chiteaux 
in France, of which the names of the architects 
are not known ; and to follow it up with a list of 
the names of the French architects of the period, 
with their principal works. 

Period Henri II. 
Continued, 1533, by Jean de 


Ancy-le-Franc (Yonne). 

Angers. Hotel de Pincé. 
Lespine. 

Azay-le-Rideau (Indre-et-Loire), 1516-24. 

Beauregard (Loir-et-Cher). 

Besancon, Palais Granvelle. 

Blois, Hotel d’Alluye, 1525. 

Boucard (Cher), 1545. 

Bourdeille (Dordogne). 

Bussy-Rabutin (Cote d’Or), 1535. 

Caen, Hotel d’Ecoville, 1532-38. 
1550. 

Chantilly (Oise), 1559. 

Chateaubriant (Loire-Inférieure). 

Chateaudun (Eure-et-Loir). Early 16th century. 

Chaumont (Loir-et-Cher). Early 16th century. 

Chenonceaux (Indre-et-Loire). Chateau, 1515-24; 
tinued by P. de Orme, 1551. 

Cons-la-Granville (Meurthe-et- Moselle). 
Henri ITI. 

Dampierre (Charente-Inférieure). 

Dijon. H. Breteniéres, 1541. Hoétel de Vogué, 1607-14. 

Fontaine-Henri (Calvados). 

Frasnes (Haute-Sadéne), 1545. 

Joigny (Yonne), 1569. 


House of Etienne Duval, 


con- 


Chimney-piece, 


* For most of the references to these sculptures, see 
note 175 in Beal’s Si-yu-ki, vol. i. p. 51. 
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Kerjean (Finisterre). 

Landifer (Maine-et-Loire). 

Lanquais (Dordogne). Early 16th century. 

lia Koche du Maine (Vienne). 

La Rochefoucauld (Charente). 

La Rochelle. Maison de “ Diane de Poitiers,” 1559. 

Lasson (Calvados). ? H. Sohier. 

Lauzun (Lot-et-Garonne), untinished, 1570. 

Le Grand Jardin a Joinville (Haute-Marne). 

Le Rocher (Mayenne). 

Louppy (Meuse). Second half of 16th century; German 
architect. , 

Meillant (Cher). Period Louis XIT. 

Mesniéres (Seine-Inférieure), 1540-46. 

Nantouillet (Seine-et-Marne), 1517-25. 

Oiron (Deux-Sévres). Left unfinished in 1519; continued 
1542-50. 

Pibrac (Haute-Garonne), 1540. 

Puyguilhem (Dordogne). Frangois I. 

Roussillon (Isére). Period Henri IL. 

Saint-Elix (Haute-Garonne). 

Saint-Ouen (Mayenne). 

Serrant (Maine-et-Loire). 

Toulouse. Hotel Bernay, 1530. 

Usson (Charente-Inférieure). 

Uzés (Gard). 

Valencay (Indre). 

Vallery (Yonne). 

Vilielongis (Indre). ? Pierre Nepveu, dit Trinqueau. 


Hotel d’Assezat. 


The following list of architects of the Renais- 
sance, 1500-1600, is also compiled from Monsieur 
Palustre’s work :— 

Bachelier (Nicolas). Hotels Cheverry, Brucelles, Saint- 
Fclix, la-Mammy, Felzins (originally Molinier), Buet, and 
Laborde (originally Burnet), L’entrée du 
Capitole, Toulouse, 1545; Porch of the Dalbade, 
Toulouse, 1518. 

Bacheiier (Dominique), son of above. 
Toulouse ; Chateau of Coulanges-les-Royaux, 1540. 

Baduel. Chateau de Bournayal, Chateau de Graves 
(Avey ron), (15 45). 

Baillard or Billard (Charles). Chateau d’Ecouen, 1512. 

Baudoin (Jehan). Hodtel-de-Ville, Loches, 1534-43. 

De Beauce (Jean). Choir enclosure, Chartres, 1511-29. 

Berthomé (Mathurin). Hotel-de-Ville, Niort (Deux-Sévres), 
1532-35. 

Besnouard (Guillaume), -1511; 
Semblane¢ay, Tours, 1507-18. 

Biard (Pierre). Rood screen, Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, Paris. 

Le Boccador (Dominique de Cortone). Hotel-de-Ville, Paris. 

Le Breton (Gilles),1549-1552. Chateau de Fontainebleau, 
1527-52; the Cour Ovale, Galerie de Francois I; 
peristyle, Chapel of St. Saturnin, in the Salle du Bal. 

Brosse or de Brosse (Jean). Chateau de Verneuil (Oise). 

De Brosse (Salomon), son of above. Continued Chiiteau de 
Verneuil. 

Brosse (Jacques de), Chiteau de Monceaux ; Facade of SS. 
Protais and Gervais, Paris. Luxembourg, 1615-20. 

Bullant (Jean), 1512-1598. Chateau d’Ecouen, right wing, 
1550; Chateau de Chantilly, 1559; Pont-galerie de 
Fére-en-Tardenois. Churches near Ecouen; Hotel de 
Nesle et Hotel d’Albret, Paris. 

Du Cerceau (Jacques-Androuet), 1516-1592. Addition to 
church. at Montargis, 1565; author of Les plus excellents 
Bastiments de France, 1576. 

Pu Cerceau (Baptiste Androuet, also called Jean Baptiste), 

590, son of above. Hotel de Bethune; Hotel Séguier ; 

Chateau de Charleval and Tont-Neuf, all in Paris. 

Du Cerceau (Jacques 11). Pavillon de Flore and adjacent 
galleries of the Tuileries, 1576-1610. 

Chahureau (Jean). Chateau de Thouars, 1203. 


239-703 


Maison-de-pierre, 


Hotel de Beaune 
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Chambies (Martin), father of Pierre Ch bige Trans 





unsep 
Beauvais; the two portals of Sens Cathedral ; Chitean 
de la Muette, 1541; Portal of Troyes. 

Ciambiges (Pierre), 1544. saint-G ) 1-en-Laye, 
1539; the Grotte des Pins and ( du ¢ Blane, 
(1527-31), Fontainebleau; ¢ ‘ [uett 

Cambiges (Pierre II.), son of the above. La Petite Galerie 


du Louvre (Salon d’Apollon), 1564-72 ; Ground Floor of 
the Pavillon Lesdiguiére 

Charpentier (Frangois). C 
Chiteau de la Roc 
Thouars, 1575, 

Chériau (Jean). Faca 
(1575); vault of chu 

Daillon (Jacques de), 
(Sarthe 


iteau Bonnivyet (Vienne) ; 
» du Maine (Vien ; Chapelle cd 


Ville ive-sur-Yonne 
t-Jean, Joigny (15°6) 


Chite t Le Lude, 





David (Charles), 1659, son-in-law of Nicolas Lemereier, 
completed St. Eustache. 

Delaborde (Mathurin). Apsidal chap of La Ferté 
Bernard (Sarthe), 1535-44. 

Delorme (Pierre). South-west wing of Chateau de Gaillon. 

Destré (Julien). Bourse de Lille, 1652. 

Estourneau (Jacques-Mathieu), 1486-1506-¢ 
la Fléeche, 1539. 

Fain (Pierre). Architect of principal portion (Gothic 
Renaissance) of Chateau de Gaillon, 1497-1509. 

Faulchot (Gérard). Saint-Nicolas, Troyes, 151s. 

Fayet (Jean). Halle Eschevinale de Lille. 

Francois (Bastien and Martin). North t r of Cathedral 
of Tours, 1507; the Fontaine de Beaune, 1510; and 
the cloister of Saint-Martin, Tours, 1508-19. 


au de Madrid, 








Chateau de 


Francois (Gatien and Jean, brothers). ¢ 
1531-60. 

Gadyer (Pierre). Chateau de Madrid, 1528-31. 

Gauvain (Mansuy). Palais Ducal, Nancy, 1501-12. 

Gendre (Jean). Belfry of Bre ure (Deux-Sévres), 1538. 

Girard (Pierre), dit Castoret. Reconstruction of the facade 
of the Chateau de Fontainebleau i the court of the 
Cheval Blane, 1558-61; also the bu r between the 
callery of Francois I** and the Galerie d’Ulysse. 

Gosequel (G. and P., oe ate, St. Thé- 
vonnee, and Kergrist-Moélou. 

Gouin (Jérome), -1527. Notre-Dame des Marais, La 
Ferté-Bernard, 1502-27 

Grappin (Jean, Robert, and Jean II., three generations). 
Church of Gisors. 


Guenmorau (Guillaume). L’Ossuaire de Quimper, 1514-15, 

Guillain (Guillaume). Completed Sa Germain-en-Lay¢ 
in 1548. 

Guitton (René). Chateau de Pescheveul; Tours du 
Chateau de Courtanvaux. 

Humon (Pierre). Cloister ‘* des Célestins,” Paris, 1539-49. 

Hayeneufve (Simon), 1450-1546. Hotel Fontville, Le 


Mans. 

Tehannow (Fouquet). Tower of Saint-Mathie 
‘Tower of church at Bulat, 1530, 

Jardes (Robert). Tower of Rennes Cat lral, 1541. 


1 (Morlaix) ; 


Jovillyon (Antoine). Ch. La Bastie, I , 1635-55. 
Juste(Antoine). Tomb of Louis XIL., Saint-Denis, 1511-32 ; 
comple ted by Jean Juste al LJ ist de J iste, 
Juste (Jean). Tomb of Philip le Montmorency, Orion 
1535 ; tomb of Artus Goutlier, O 1529. — 





Juste (Jean II.). Tomb of Guy d’Espinay, Champeaux (Ille- 
et-Vilaine), 1553; tomb of Claude Gouttier, Orion, 1539. 

Lalye (Michel). Succeeded Martin Chambiges in 1532 
as architect of the south transept of Beauvais Cathedral. 

Lemercier (Nicolas), son of above. Continued Saint- 
Kustache, 1578. 

Leroux (Roland). Tomb of Georges d’Amboise, Cathedral 
of Rouen, 1520-35 ; Tour de Beurre, Rouen; Palais de 
Justice, Rouen. 

Lescot (Pierre), 1510-73. Louvre, 1546; Fontaine des 
Innocents, 1550; Hotel Carnavalet, 1544-46; Jubé of 


Saint-Germain d’Auxerrois, 1541; Tomb of Henri HH. 
Saint-Denis, 1560-68. 

De Lespine (Jean), 1505-76. Tower of Hotel de Pineé 
Angers, 1533; facade of the cathedral, Angers ; belfri 
of La Tri d’Angers, Beaufort en-Vallée, and Les 
Rosiers, 1533. 

Leyau (Louis), 1613-70. Staircase of Tuileries, 1660-65 ; 
north and east side of court of old Louvre. 

Lissorgues (Guillaume). Chateau de Graves (Aveyron). 

Marchand (Francois), 1606 - Continued choir en- 
closure, Chartres, 1532 ‘ 

Masneret (Jean). Chiteau de Pescheveul; Tours du 
Chateau de Courtanvaux. 

Mercier (Pierre le). Additions to Saint Macloa, P ontoise ; 
Church of Saint-Eustache, Paris, 1532-45. 

Mercier (Jacques le), 1585-1654. Old Court, Louvre ; 
Centre Pavilion, west front of Tuileries ; Hotel de 
Richelieu, Sorbonne. 

Métezeau (Clément). Hotel de Ville de la Rochelle, 1516; 
portal of church at Dreux, 1524. 

Métezeau (Thibault), 1533-96. Salle des Antiques, 
Louvre. 

Nepveu (Pierre), 1538, dit Trinqueau. Chateau de 
Chambord, 1524-338. 

Odonné (Jean). Clocher de Bressuire (Deux-Sévres), 1538. 

Orme (Philibert de Il’), 1515-70. The Tuileries (1564) ; 
completion of Salle du Bal, Fontainebleau, 1553 ; Chateau 
de Saint-Maur-les-Fossés, Seine (1546); Chateau d’Anét 
(1552); Tombeau de Frangois Ita Saint-Denis (1550) ; 
author of Le Premier Tome de VArchitecture (1567) 
and Les Nouvelles Inventions pour bien Buastir (1571) ; 
Bridge at Chenonceaux; Choir of Notre-Dame de la 
Ferté-Milon (Aisne). 

Ozanne (Yves). Calvaire de Pleyben, 1650. 

Pellevoisin (Guillaume de), 1550. Hotel l’Allemant and 
the Hotel Cujas, Bourges, terminated 1525. 

Péret (Pierre). Chateau de Martigné-Briand (Angers). 

Perrault (Claude), 1613-1688. Last and south facades of 
old Louvre, 1670. 

Petit (Guillaume). Maison du Pont d’Aurore, Beauvais, 
1565. 

Philippe. Chateau de Breuil; Chateau de Luchet, 1535-40. 

Pilhourt (Thomas). Reconstruction of choir of Rennes 
Cathedral, 1577. 

Potiniére (Jean), 1611. Chateau de Serrant. 

Le Prestre (Abel). Maison des Gendarmes, Caen. 

Reau (Liénard de la). Notre-Dame, Fontenay-le-Comte, and 
Fountain, Chateau de Coulonges-les-Royaux, 1542. 

Ribonnier (Charles). Palais de Justice, Dijon; Chateau du 
Pailly, near Langres. 

Ribonnier (Nicolas). Chateau de Sully (Sadne-et-Loire), 
1567; Chateau du Pailly (Haute-Marne). 

Robin (Alexandre). Chateau de Javarsy, 1514. 

Rousseau (Etienne). Chiteau of Azay-le-Rideau, 
1516-24. 

Salvanh (Jean). Chateau de Gages (Aveyron); west 

ulle ry of Cathe dral of Rodez, 1562. 

Sambin (Hugues de), pupil of Michel Angelo, 1520-1602. 
Facade of Saint-Michel, Dijon, central porch, 1562; 
Palais de Justice de Besancon, 1582-85; screen of 
Chapel of the Salle-des-Pas-Perdus, Dijon, 1582. 

Senault (Guillaume). North-east wing of Chateau de 
Gaillon. 

Sohier (Hector). Choir and chapels, St. Pierre, Caen, 
1515-45; Chiteau de Lasson (Calvados); Chiteau de 
Chanteloup (Manche). 

Souffron (Pierre). Chateau de Cadillac (Gironde), 
(1593-1603) ; Chateau de Caumont-Savés (Gers). 

Taron (Anselme). Le Grabatoire, Le Mans, 1535-42. 

Tesson (Mathias). Hotel de Ville d’Arras, 1573. 

Texier (Jehan), -1536. La Ferté-Bernard, Notre- 
Dame des Marais, 1527-31. 

Vaast (Jean). Choir of Beauvais, 1524. 
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Vaast (Jean IT.). Continued Beauvais, and built tower and 
spire, 1581. 

Le Vasseur (Loys). 
1531. 

Viart (Charles). Hotel de Ville, Orleans, 1498; Hoétel de 
Ville, Beaugency, 1526; gallery of Frangois I, Blois. 
Vietz (Robert-Gabriel and Hiérosme). Continued Notre- 

Dame-des-Marais, La Ferté-Bernard, up to 1596. 


Restoration of Souvigny-sur-Méme, 


An Elizabethan Drawing. 
From Wyatt ParwortuH [/’.|— 

In the Thorpes’ Volume of Drawings in Sir 
John Soane’s Museum is a drawing entitled 
“1 a front or a garden syde for a noble man,” 
and dated 1600. It is one of those which I suspect 
to be a copy or adaptation by Thorpe from a foreign 
publication of the period. This has been illus- 
trated by C. J. Richardson in his Observations on 
the Architecture of England, &c., 4to., 1837; but 
he has added in a corner, “ W. Burleigh,’’ in a 
smallish ordinary writing! I possess an unfinished 
tracing of the same front, in the right-hand corner 
of which appears the bold signature of “W. 
“ Burghley,” the small letters being a full quarter 
of an inch high. As the name does not appear on 
Thorpe’s drawing, it becomes interesting to know 
the origin of Richardson’s and my dissimilar 
signatures, and the cause of the former having 
placed it on a plate professing to represent 
Thorpe’s original drawing. I need scarcely add 
that the elevation does not work in with the plans 
of Burleigh House, near Stamford, which was 
then in existence. Is such a drawing or illustra- 
tion known to any of the readers of the JouRNAL ? 


The Regeneration of London, III. [pp. 461, 512). 
Trom the late AntHuR Cawston [A.]— 

In the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. Reginald B. Brett writes: “To the 
“ Tinelish middle classes, however, with their 
“ ]udicrous vanity and pharisaical faith in their 
“ own institutions, Palmerston’s lectures 
“ were read and approved with avidity, and while 
‘he ministered to the weakness of his country- 
‘“men, he fostered in them a wish to maintain 
“ their existing Constitution intact, as an example 
‘* to other nations ofa perfect form of government.” 
After reading this description of the narrow- 
mindedness of the middle classes in England fifty 
years ago, it is a consolation to us English arcli- 
tects, who are often the advisers as well as the 
servants of the English people, to remember that 
in those days the large majority of English people 
were unrepresented, and therefore not pharisaical. 
The woman, for instance, who in those days used 
to slave like a beast of burden in our coal mines ; 
the agricultural labourer, who in those days used 
to starve in his hovel; and the mechanic, who 
spent his short life in his cellar slum—these and 
such as these evidently were not pharisaical, nor 
did they consider the Constitution then existing 
to be a perfect form of government. Heaven 
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forbid that 


Londoners who now correspond to 
such 


as these, or the middle-class Londoners, or 
any others who go to make up the majority, are 
still sufliciently conservative and vain as to believe 
that our vestry system and our late Metropolitan 
Board of Works should have been left “ intact as 
“an example to other nations of a perfect form of 
** government.” And yet, if the majority of Lon 
doners are not so Tory, how is it that both they 
and their political leaders never tire of abusing 
the loyal Englishmen who compose London’s 
Council? Let us hope this antipathy procecds 
from ignorance rather than from vanity. Ignor- 
ance in the minds of the majority as to what the 
Progressives are driving at. One may well believe 
that is so, for even London Radicals themselves 
until lately had no very clear idea of what they 
themselves want. 

Mr. Sidney Webb’s London Programme, pub- 
lished in 1891 by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
(1s.), met this deficiency. It was a complete text 
book of the London Liberal Programme for that 
year. Those, however, who wish for a more 
recent text-book on the same subject should 
apply to Mr. J. A. B. Bruce, secretary of the 
* Kighty’’ Club (2, Middle Temple Lane, E.C.), 
for the first penny pamphlet which they have 
issued this month on “The New Politics” (i.e. 
Municipalism versus Individualism). In this 
pamphlet, entitled The Reform of London, by 
Sidney Webb, LL.B., L.C.C., Chairman of the 
Technical Education Board, &e., all the questions 
dealt with in the London Proerainme have been 
brought up to date. 

Architects will not be disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Webb when they learn that the subjects 
dealt with are not yet of purely architectural 
interest, for we all shun a whited sepulchre, and 
doubtless agree that before London’s visible body 
is made beautiful, its expanding public life should 
be purified and intellectually reformed. 

The following criticisms of Mr. Webb’s work 
will probably be read with interest : 


The London elector will find in Mr. Webb’s book a 
lucid summary of the programme which the Progressives 
have, here a little and there a little, been endeavouring to 
realise. Iondon politics are complicated and diflicult. 
We do not remember any discussion of them which says 
so much in so limited a space as Mr. Webb’s little hand- 
book, or any which is at once so clear in analysis and so 
definite in its aim. 

It is unnecessary here to treat the London Programme 
in detail. It will be sufficiently known to our readers that 
the ‘“ advanced’’ London Liberal is now awake to the 
futility of a programme consisting of leasehold enfran- 
chisement and the glorified vestries, and that he aims at 
an immense scheme of municipal socialism, which to a 
large extent is to be paid for by the owners of property out 
of the unearned increment. What is to be done, and how, 
is fully set forth in this little book. The abolition of 
vestries, substitution of district councils, the municipali- 
sation of the docks, gas, water, markets, hospitals, tram- 
ways, police, parks, and poor-law, the erection of municipal 
houses and lodgings, the reform of the City Companies, 
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It is, like everything from Mr. W 
lucid, and interesting, 

wll London politici 

well. For, indeed, while 
problems alone, many of 
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of registration, for instance, are of imp 
It is well, however, that I I 
programme and a special ap) + 
lately, of any real self-government, « 
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well puts it: 
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a y as alien as the Irish Constabulary ; it is function 
I nn l almost powerless in valuation and assessment ; 
( lect its own rates; it has no more control 
i ( Phames than over the tides; it is neither the 
nor the burial authority; and it cannot even 
fo “ pre} or supervise the registration of the voters who 
’ aa; 
in fact, simply a cross between the county 
ces a he Metropolitan Board of Works; and its 
pire * chief occupations are a strange hotch-potch of lunatic 
une! * asylums and the fire-brigade, main drainage and indus- 
ing,”’ ‘* trial schools, bridges and baby-farms.”’ 
l I er than this, while hampered in its action by all 
placed yxts of absurd restrictions on its power, the represente- 
ies tive body of London is harassed and harried in the House 
Empire of Commons—to whic by the way, no appeal should be 
t l necessary. . . . People sneer—provincials, who have them 
] enjoyed fifty years of self-government, sneer—at the 
e, but lack of interest that Londoners take in their own affairs. 
he highe But corporate interest cannot be evoked without the exist- 
litied ence of a centre, of some rallying point. How could the 
E l interest of local citizenship be evoked by the existence of 
thus the vestries or by that vestried vestry, the Metropolitan 
it to Loard of Works? The thing wasimpossible. But already, 
with the change of system, the interest of Londoners in 
and their municipal affairs is being awakened. And if and 
of political when they are at last allowed really to govern themselves 


Ca 
they intend that their great municipality shall outvie in 
it ence, activity, and zeal that of Birmingham, ot 
| Manchester, or of any other large town. To turn this pro- 

















longed apathy into really acute interest Londoners must be 

iven both freedom and power. ‘They must have not only 

ae the rudiments of Municipal Home Rule, but real self- 

yvvernment. That which is still lacking who runs may 

read in this little volume: London as it might be and 
ought to be is contrasted with London as it is. 

\\ ‘ Sidney Webb’s political proclivities are so well 

k that, it may be, some old-fashioned politicians will 

a be ** put off”? his book by imagining that it is yet another 

és propagandist manifesto of those “economic bushrangers, 

t young men of the Fabian Society.’’ This is not so. 

On this occasion Mr. Webb writes more as a Radical than 

h-souled as a Fabian, and, except on one subject—leasehold 

a ¢ ner  enfranchisement—every reform that he advocates is, as 

Ir. We fai e can see, included, or at least about to be included, 








authorised programme of the Liberal Party; is 
certainly included in the programme of every Liberal and 
tadical in London. We do not mean, of course, for 
a moment to insinuate that Mr. Webb is in any degree 


book before false to his Fabian faith ; but “ collectivism ’’—the “ pro- 





us it do ‘motion of the interests of London as a whole rather than 

a . those of individual Londoners ”’—is, as regards municipal 

y readable, matters, as dear to the heart of the Liberal as to that ot 
tonly by the Fabian. 

ticians as And what are these essential reforms ? London Radicals 

lon are not red and revolutionary: they are a moderate and 

ted apply peaceable set of persons. Their principal desire, as far as 

juestion London is concerned, may be summed up in a word—a 

st. free hand to the great central representative body of the 

i special Metropolis. Give this body, say they, the largest possible 

til quit power of dealing with all questions affecting citizenship 

the self in London. Give it full power to deal with the water 

to her is question, the question of lighting, the question of food- 

Mr. Webb upply—both as to provision and as to supervision. Give 

it power to deal, by way of ownership, of supervision, and, 

ed to cor- if necessary, of administration, with the tramway question. 

n Council Give it power to solve the difliculties of the housing 

t ty question. Make it responsible for “law and order”? in its 

1 take up own area. Give it power to deal with the large group of 

It financial questions classed under the head of local taxation 

the and rating, including the problems of “ unearned incre- 

tramway “ment,” “ betterment,” ‘ound values,’ and “a muni- 

e ferm an “cipal death duty,’’ and, in ¢onnection with this question 
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of equalisation of taxation and relief of burdens, London's 
heritage in the City Companies should be brought into the 
common stock. 


At the present moment we Metropolitan archi- 
tects have before us a striking example of the 
trouble of endeavouring to govern the details of 
London by a national Parliament. For twenty 
years past we have been imploring Parliament to 
consolidate and amend the Metropolitan Building 
Acts. At length the draft of a Bill to accomplish 
this was deposited in December last. On the Ist 
June 1894 only nine of its 192 clauses had been 
considered by a Committee composed of the mem- 
bers for Sheffield, Oxford, Cheshire, Clapham, 
and Chelsea, representing ene side of the 
House, and the members tor Otley (Yorkshire), 
Aberdeen, Islington, Reading, and Dumbarton- 
shire, representing the other side of the House. 
If the same rate of progress continues—that 
is to say, one and a half clause every month 
we may expect the Dill to pass this Committee 
of non-metropolitan menibers in 128 months, 
allowing time for holidays but not for disso- 
lutions. The next step will be to present the 
Bill as amended to the full House of Com- 
mons for discussion, where only some eighty 
members out of 670 are interested in the affairs 
of the Metropolis. When time can be found for 
the discussion, the Bill may be read a third time, 
or it may be remitted again to the provincial Com- 
mittee; but when at length the House does deign 
to find sufficient time to discuss and approve these 
building details, the Bill will be sent to the House of 
Lords, where it will go through the same—probably 
even more lengthened—discussion in Committee. 

Besides the cost in time and money that this 
system involves, surely the very principle is faulty. 
Surely it is not right that we Londoners should 
submit regulations as to the width of our streets, 
the height of our buildings, and the details of 
our fireproof constructions, &c., to members who 
come from other parts of the kingdom and have 
the interests of their own localities to attend 
to? Surely those who haye lived amongst our 
crowded slums and_ streets, like our London 
doctors; those who have built every building that 
exists in London, like our London architects, 
district surveyors, and contractors; those who 
have mastered every conflagration that has 
oceurred during the last fifty years, like the 
officials of our London Tire Brigade; and those 
who have managed the iost crowded street traftic 
in the world, like our London police officials 
surely, I swy, a representative Commiitee of Lon- 
doners such as these would be far more competent 
to advise on the details of a London Streets and 
Buildings Bill than even the pick of provincials ? 
And especially does this seem to be so when it is 
remembered that in the one case a Committee of 
Londoners would hear the merits of each detail 
discussed by the experts themselves, whilst under 
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4] 
bi) 
likely to be obscured from a provincial Committee 
by the inflated language of Metropolitan barristers. 


present system the merits of each detail are 


The foregoing contribution from Mr. Arthur 
Cawston was received at the Oftice of the Institute 
on the morning of his death, 


The London Streets and Building's Bill, 

Since progress was last reported [p. 458] the 
proceedings before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons to which the consideration of 
this Dill is referred have been as follows: On the 
7th ult., at the third sitting of the Committee, 
the petitioners were required to lodge all their 
amendments to the Bill with the London Council 
on or before the 18th ult., for consideration of 
the Committee on their re-assembling on the 24th 
ult. Part I. of the Dill, as further amended by the 
promoters and reprinted, was then issued. 

At the fourth sitting the consideration of 
Part IV., which is the most contentious part of 
the Dill, and most seriously affects the interests of 
architecture and the future appearance of London, 
was deferred for a time, probably to be taken last, 
or nearly at the end of the Bill; and at this and 
the succeeding sittings, till the eighth sitting om 
the 5th inst., the whole time of the Committec 
was occupied with the consideration of Part I., 
with the result that nearly every new and objec 
tionable provision was ehminated, and a fairly 
satisfactory result obtained. On the Gth inst. a 
reprint of Part I, as amended was issued by the 
promoters. 

At the eleventh sitting, on Tuesday, the 12th 
inst., Clause 127 was under discussion when the 
Comunittee adjourned, and is likely to occupy 
some little time. 

In addition to Part IV., Part IX. (Dangerous 
and Noxious Businesses) stands over for the present, 
together with several clauses jn other parts of the 
Bill before clause 127. The questions of the Tribu 
nal of Appeal, By-laws, Interpretation, and other 
important subjects remain to be considered. 





The National Home-Reading Union. 

The baleful influence exercised by the legion of 
worthless publications which cater for the amuse 
ment of the youth of our day, and the amount of 
time squandered over idle competitions of the 
word-counting and word-missing type, is so in- 
calculable that any attempt to correct the taste 
for such literature and divert the energy expended 
into more satisfactory channels should receive the 
hearty support of all thinking persons. So mucl 
good work is being accomplished in this direction 
by the National Home-Reading Union that a few 
words calling attention to its general objects and 
methods may not be out of place here. 

In the main this society secks to develop a taste 
for recreative and instructive reading; to direct 
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home study, and check the spread of pernicious existing enactments as to buildings have been faithfully 
literature among the young; to select the best  C@Med out. — See 
ay ee ee ? ti 2. That the present law, as administered by the district 
AS se vil ' f ire 1 LO LETC! . . “y: . 
books for those with Wu) nad ft ! i) : 

‘ aise rye , ensures a certain standard of stability, sanitary 
the waste of energy and lack of ] se UMNONS arrangement, and safety against fire; and if any greater 
those with time and opportunity for reaaing. Che degree of perfection is desired in these respects, it should 
Council is pre sided over bv tl Rev. Dr. Percival, be sought rather by improving the rules for the construe 
Head-Master of Rugby, and th ecutive com tion of bu roe S, na —— by the creation of a Special 

: . “yr . Court 1 iearing Bui gy AC 2ases, SO ¢& ai 
mittee by Dr. Hill. Ma ae : College. for ring» ui ding Act case oO as to obtain 

‘ wns ae . . iter uniformity in decisions, than by altering the status 
Cambridge. The Union is divided into four sec- — 6¢ the district survevor. 

j ss y ge Pennle’s Sect eS * »] 2 SEG a ager. . ee ae —asee 
tions: 1. Young Peopk nh; 2. General 3, That it is a great advantage for a district surveyor to 
Course; 38. Special Courses; 4. Introductory. ‘l'o be a practising architect, as is usually the case under the 
render study attractive no fitt me could be present system, rather than a salaried officer precluded 

. San 1 i ee | trom private practice. The architect has a more thorough 
devised than tnose adopted by ( c1eby, Wllose 1 7 eas : : 
eke a . ee knowledge of the numerous difliculties experienced in 
practice is to take the student to the locality which — earrying out works, and is more competent to deal with 
most abundantly illustrates his work. Geoloey them, and to exercise a certain discretion in interpreting 
can best be taueht on the top of a mountain or in the provisions of the Building Acts. His opinion and 
a Derbyshire eave: the beginni of history ulvice carry more weight, _— he is often able to vive 
ERS, . . ’ y them wit eat nef the public. 
acquire an objective reality as one stands within ee ee ee ee 
: : 2 : ig “gain f, That it is important that those who have to pass and 
the circle at Stonehenge; an Inglish cathedral approve plans of the largest buildings that are carried out 
is in itself a text-book of architecture; botany is in the metropolis, and are employed by the Council to 
irresistibly interestine when the teacher accom report upon dangerous structures, should be architects of 
panies his pupils through a wood or over a moor. anding; and this is especially the case with regard to 
ai a mance Vy: Per . » public buildings, over which the district surveyor has more 
he summe1 assemoies Of 11¢ } n are opel syosys . : 
. ea ead! Bie ( t responsibility than in other cases. 
to all, whether memb 5 or not, (Will be he ld 5. the payment of dis trict surveyors by fees is pr 
this year at Buxton, in Derbyshire, during the last ferable to payment by fixed salary, because it ensures a 
week in June, and at Salisbury the first week in proper relation between the duties performed and th 
r } ‘ 17 1 ] el ) nen ] ivec = ] ( eslary were nid. lis 
July. Myr. Woodall, M.1 v le over the 1olument received. If a fixed salary were paid, a di 
’ *? F } \) 1) thi >t ; ‘ 7 pac e ot Tap 
Se ae } } voportion 1 his res t woul ar ases $ y 
Buxton meeting. which is to open wil n address proy 1 nt re pect would in many case hort! 
’ hd ? : 4 1] ; arise, and this would more especially be the case in 

V Archdeacon Farrar; a Le¢ es Will e a burban districts, where at one time creat numbers of 
a ye » * . ] . + f ] | . q 
livered by the Rev.Dr. I er, of ( houses are in progress of erection, and at another com- 
fessor Seaman, the Rey. R. Hailey, F. n parative ittle work is being done. Further, payment by 
Hicks Mir. Walter Crane. nd other ees is ¢ incentive to the district surveyor to take care 

+ ie 42 J ah ae that all works to which the reculations of the Building 
mission oi the Duke and Duchess « t 4 ] 1 ° ° es : 

nepal ‘aie ok Thad Acts apply are brought under his notice and supervision. 
saraen-party 15 Fo be yen at Gd 6. That if payment by salary were adopted a department 
: P Rat | - ' | : are : . ; : ; 
Marquis of Bath will presiae at pal ry, where ollection of fees and prosecution of defaulters would 
the art, archwology, and history of early Eneland, ar to be a necessity, tC nder the existing system fees 


“Tyom Stonehenge to Salisbury Cathedral,’ will 2% equ _ “age <4 capes 4 remitted, to the sat isfac- 
. . °17 1 tion of the pt B-9 , e Works are é >X , 
form the subject of study, with lectures by My. i vf ye" 6 fer; but if a ag edb a 
, . “x ‘ . limp ant Character, bul il 1e Tees become a tax cue 
sip _— ? 4 Aly 2) I. ° \ ; s : a ee e z 
York Powell, M.A., Mr. J. R. Tanner, M.A., the to the funds of | County Council, no such discretion 
rey oot Sng OME ‘ Dall 1 1p ; : 
Dean of Salisbury, Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., — could be exercised in collecting them, and in many cases 
Professor Jebb, M.P., Professor DB win Brown gveat cause fo aia nt on the part of the public would 
H.wAJD, General Pitt-Rivers, and others. ull ne Ty if distri led i 
Saad : ] Lites . That if district surveyors were prech , ate 
information can be obtained from the Secretary fe district shied wen precluded from private 
: fogs Bored bees, practice and paid by salary the post would not be so 
of the Union, Surrey House, Victoria Hmbank- 











valued by the profession, and, therefore, architects of the 
nent, London, e standing wou not become candidates, and the 
ment, London l ld 1 lid 1 tl 
elfect wld be to lower vather than to elevate the office. 
The Appointment of District Surveyors. 8. Phat the quest ion of the status of district surveyors, 
In connection with the subject under discussion %24 of the desirability or otherwise of making them oflicers 
at the Business Meeting of t) 410 i) p {2 of the Metropolitan — of Works, was thoroughly 
F e »uS SS I ; L112 ) Li¢ ttl IST. od al, . lj ] - J 7 
: inquired into before the Select Committee of the House of 
. a : Sh are a. : : : sciilies 
at will be re membx red that In 1889, when the ques- Commons on the beg Metropolitan Buildings and 
tion of the appointment of district surveyors was Management Bill, 1874, when many witnesses were ex- 
taken up by the London County Council. the Dis- amined, with the result that the Committee recommended: 
trict Surveyors’ Association were invited by a Com- ‘That with regard to district surveyors their status 
mittee of the London Cou il to give their viewson 4 7 Bussey n the same as under the former Acts of 
. , ° halbiiadiliel . 
the subject. The Associ n replied, contending 
that it was unnecessary and undesirable to make Under the “par 1894] Regulations of the 
any alterations in the existing system, for the fol- London Council a Candidate for a District Sur- 
lowing reasons, which, they stated, were founded veyorship has to sign a declaration that he will 
mainly on their experience in working the Acts: not ** carry on business as an architect, .. . or 
1. That he present [1889 and that ‘* Indirectly as a partner, or otherwise be interested 
capable ollie ! ri cl business. 
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), Conpurr SrreET, Lonpon, W., 14 June 1894. 


cas ee 
MINUTES. XVI. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session, held on Monday, 11th June 1894, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
J. Maevicar Anderson, President, in the chair, with 32 
Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), 28 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), the Minutes 
of ee Mecting held 28th May 1804 [p. 515} were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Secretary announced the decease of Arthur Cawston 
(1.], and, on the motion of Mr. Wm. Woodward [4,), it was 


Resonvep, that an expression of the sympathy and 
condolence of the Institute with the family of 
the late Mr. Cawston in the sad loss they have 
sustained by his accidental death be entered on the 
Minutes, and communicated to them. 

The receipt of donations to the Library was announced, 
and an expression of thanks to the several donors was 
ordered to be entered on the Minutes. 

The following members, attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted, and signed 
the Registers of Fellows and Associates respectively— 
namely, Charles George Hood Kinnear (Edinburgh) and 
Charles France (Bradford), Fellows; and William Tillott 
Barlow, Associate. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The President read the Report of the Scrutineers ap- 
pointed by the Annual General Meeting [p. 467) toconduct 
the election of the Council, as follows: 

Tur Councin, 1894-95. 

To the Chairman of the General Meeting to be held 
11th June 1894. 

Str,—We have the honour to report that the voting 
papers were removed from the envelopes without being 
unfolded. ‘The envelopes were then handed to the Secre- 
tary. On examination of the voting papers it was found 
that 472 ballot papers for the election of the members of 
the Council had been received. Of these, two were invali- 
dated entirely, owing to no erasures having been made 
therein. In addition to the above, votes for the following 
sections were found to be invalid owing to irregularities : 
For members of the Council, 10; for Associate-members of 
the Council, 8. The remaining votes were then counted, 
with the following results—namely, 

President.— Francis Cranmer Penrose, M.A., F.R.S. 
(unopposed). 

Hon. Secretary. —William Emerson (unopposed). 

Vice-Presidents (4). — James Brooks, Campbell Douglas, 
Alexander Graham, Aston Webb (unopposed). 

Members of Council (18).—Ernest George, 398; 
George Aitchison, 395; Arthur Cates, 388; Richard 
Phené Spiers, 385; Thomas Blashill, 375; John Slater, 
370; John Alfred Gotch, 265; John McKean Brydon, 
364; John Belcher, 356; Wyatt Papworth, 351; Thomas 
William Cutler, 333; Edwin Thomas Hall, 332; Benja- 
min Ingelow, 332; Arthur Edmund Street, 332; Henry 
Louis Florence, 328 ; William Douglas Carée, 311 ; Edw rd 
Augustus Grusins. 311; Lacy William Ridge, 305. The 
following candidates are not elected— namely, Leonard 
Stokes, 252 ; Edward Mitchel Gibbs, 251; Eustace James 
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Anthony Balfour, 232; William Young, 195; Ralph 
Selden Wornum, 192; John G. Finck-Noyes, 130. 

Associate-memters of Council (2). — Paul Waterhouse, 
360; Thomas Miller Rickman, 335. The following candi- 
date is not elected :— Herbert Osborn Cresswell, 190. 

Representatives of Allied Societies (9).— Henry Crisp 
(Bristol Society of Architects), Edward John Dodgshun 
(Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society), Thomas 
Drew (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland), John 
Goodacre (Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects), Henry Hartley (Liverpool Architectural Society), 
John Holden (Manchester Society of Architects), John 
Howitt (Nottingham Architectural Society), Joseph Oswald 
(Northern Architectural Association), William Forrest 
Salmon (Glasgow Institute of Architects) (unopposed). 

Representative of the Architectural Association. 
Edward William Mountford (unopposed). 

rhe above members declared to have been duly elected 
compose the Council. 

Auditors. — Fellow, Frederick Todd; Associate, William 
Woodward (unopposed). 

We have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servants, 
Ocravius Hansarp (Chairman), Tuomas Hanns, rep. 
Topp, H. Hanpwicke Lancsron, Frep. W. Marks. 

A vote of thanks to the outgoing jot og moved by 
Mr. we Barry [#’.], and seconded by Mr. John Slater 
F. »p. 520), was carried by accli aeatioin and votes 
of ihanke were also passed, upon the motion of the P “ ~{ 
dent, to the outgoing member of the Council, Mr. ‘ 
Colleutt [F’.), and, upon the motion of the Hon. Sx 7 io 
to the Auditors for the year of office 1893-94, Mr. James 
Neale [F’.] and Mr. F. W. Marks [4.]. 


The President read the Report of the Scrutineers 
appointed by the Annual General Meeting [p. 467} to 
conduct the election of the four Standing Committees as 
follows :— 

To the Chairman of the General Meeting to be held 
llth June 1894. 

Sir,—We have the honour to report the results of the 
election of the four Standing Committees.—We are, sir, 
your obedient servants, GEorGe JupGE (Chairman), James 
Near, W. A. Lonemore, Ropr. OVENDEN Harris, W. 
Maupas-Wonnacott, Horatio Porter. 


Arr Sranpinc ComMITTEE. 

Fellows (10).— The f following candidates are elected: 
Ernest George, 395; Alfred Waterhouse, 385; John McKean 
Brydon, 357 ; James Brooks, 356; Wm. Douglas Carée, 354; 

Edward William Mountford, 348; John Belcher, 342; F rank 
T noun " Baggallay, 335 ; Bastace Balfour, 287; and James 
Neale, 250. The ciioainn candidates are not elected: 
Walter Talbot Brown, 200; William Young, 193 ; and Wil- 
liam Kidner, 138. 

Associates (6).- William Henry Bidlake, 309; Arnold 
Bidlake Mitchell, 288; George Campbell Sherrin, 236; 
William Henman, 221; Andrew Noble Prentice, 218 ; ‘and 
William H. Romaine-Walker, 211. The following candi- 
dates are not elected :— John Begg, 204; Owen Fleming, 
203; Charles Henman, 131; Alfred Hart, 90; and George 
Kenyon, 90. 

LIveRATURE STANDING CoMMITTEE. 


Fellows (10).—The following candidates are elected : 
Richard Phené Spiers, 428; Arthur Edmund Street, 418; 
George oe 416; Alexander Graham, 415; Ben- 
jamin Ingelow, 415; Frank Thomas Baggallay, 402; 
Edgar P. Loftus Brock, 402 ; Sydney Smirke, 398 ; Frederic 
Chancellor, 390; Caspar P urdon Clarke, 378. 

Associates (6).— Paul Waterhouse, 351; Arthur Smyth 
Flower, 336; Andrew Noble Prentice, 291; Ravenscroft 
Elsey Smith, 284 ; Herbert Osborn Cresswell, 267; Leslie 
Waterhouse, 211. The following candidates are not 


4F 
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elected :— Stewart Henbest Ca 191; John Beqq, 175; 
Robert Langton Cole, 1 Banister 1 t Fl her, 137 : 
Herbert Arnold Satchell, 116. 

PRACTICE STANDING CoM) 

Fellows (10).—-The following candidates are elected: 
George Enoch Grayson, 3382; Edwin Th ; Hall, 382; 
Thomas Batterbury, 371; Samuel Flint Clarkson, 871; 
Walter Hilton Nash, 369; Joseph $S Hansom, 


William Ridge, 363; Edmund Woodt 1orpe, 


363; Lacy 


353; Henry Cowell Boyes, 351; Alexander Henry Ker- 
sey, 237. The following candidates are not elected: 
rane Sadleir Brereton, 217 ; and Gra/ ( lA Y, 
197. 

Associates (6).— Thomas Mill I 73; Frede 
rick Henry A. Hardcastle, 327; Augustus William 
ranner, 319; Robert Stark Wilkinson, 284; William H. 
Atkin Berry, 280; and Henry Thomas Hare, 275. The 
following candidates ave not elected: a 6”. W. 
Goldsmith, 264; and Ft. St. Aubyr , 247. 

SCIENCE STANDING CoMMI 
Fe‘lows (10).— The following candidat re elected: 
Percival Gordon Smith, 155; Lewis Ai 154; William 


Charles Street, 153; H ert Dunean Searles-Wood, 
143; Thomas William Catler, 141; Henry Tanner, 140; 
Arthur Baker, 138; William Warlow Gwyther, 128 ; Henry 
Dawson, 110; and Professor Banister I her, 106. Th 
following candidates are not elected :—John Salim 
Quilter, 78; Benjamin Tabberer, 7A. 

Associates (6).-- Henry William Burrows, 423 ; Maxi- 
milian Clarke, 422; Francis Hooper, 414 ; George Pearson, 
405; George Austin Pryce Cuxson, 395; Bernard John 
D.cksee, 30. 


e 
nN 


On the suggestion of the Chairman, a vy of thanks 
r services, and ac- 


Hansard. 


was passed to the Scrutineers for thy 
knowiedged on their behalf by Mr. Octavius 


The following candidates for membership were e!ected 
by show of hands: 


As Fellows (2). 
JOHN REGINALD NAYLOR [A.) (Derb 
ARNOLD BIDLAKE MITCHELL 


As Associates (29). 

CHARLES SPENCER HAYWOOD (Acerington). 
WILLIAM ARTHUR LEWIS. 

LIONEL SARGANT. 

THOMAS HANDY BISHOP. 

LEWIS ERIC GEORGE COLLINS. 

JOHN FREDERICK FOGERTY, B.E. (Bournemouth). 
ARTHUR STEDMAN 
THOMAS EDWARD 

mouth). 

CHARLES CYRIL ABSOLOM. 

GEORGE SMITH HILL (Glasgow). 

ARTHUR JOHN PICTOR (Barnstaple). 

RALPH WALDO BEDINGFIELD (Leicester) [Pro- 

hationer 1890; Student 1891). 

FREDERICK KE. COATES (Sunderland). 

LOUIS JACOB. 

JAMES LOCHHEAD (Glasgow). 
|; ARTHUR HENRY WHARTON GLASSON. 
GEORGE PERCY PRATT. 

ANSTIS GEORGE LEWES. 

LEONARD HARRIS DUTCH (Manchester). 
JOSEPH CHARLTON MAXWELL (North Shields). 
EDWARD TYLEEK [Probationer 1891; Student 183). 
JOHN FAIRWEATHER (Glasgow). 
SOLOMON FORD. 


(Towceste 


THICKPENNY, jun. (Bi 


ARTHUR HAY LIVINGSTONE MACKINNON (Aber- 
de n). 
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As Associates—cont. 
JOHN ANDERSON (Aberdeen). 
GEORGE SUTHERLAND (Elgin, N.B.). 
ROBERT ANDREW EASDALE (Castleford). 


JAMES Sr. JOHN PHILLIPS, B.E. (Belfast) [Pro- 
bationer 1889; Student 1892). 
HENRY WALTER COUSSENS (Hastings) [Pro- 


bationer 1891; Student 1892}. 


The President having moved, and Mr. John Slater [F’.] 
seconded [see p- 521), it was 

Resotvep, That the Royal Institute of British Architects 

has learned with much satisfaction that the position 
of Architecture will be duly recognised in the propose. 
Teaching University for London by the inclusion 
among the Senate of the University of a member to 
be appointed by the Institute, and that the Institute 
cordially desires to render every assistance in its power 
to the establishment of such University. 

Certain questions, raised Mr. Bernard Dicksee [A.} and 
Mr, Henry Lovegrove [A.), with respect to the Qualification 
and Election of ellows were replied to by the President, 
and matters connected with them were discussed [Ap- 
pendix A. 

The President, having declared the Meeting closed, in 
vested the newly-elected President, Francis Cranmer Pen- 
rose, M.A., '.R.S., with the badge of office, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated at 9.30 p.m. 





APPENDIX. 

District Surveyors under the Regulations of the 
London County Council; their admission to 
Candidature as Fellows. 

The Questions put to the Council by Mr. Lovegrove [A.] 

and Mr. Dicksee [A.] were four, namely— 

1. Why are there only two names of candidates for 
Fellowship recommended for admission, when the Council 
have received some months ago several other nominations? 

2. Why have these other nominations not been passed 
by the Council, seeing that several elections have taken 
place since the nominations were sent in ? 

3. Is it a fact that counsel’s opinion has been taken 
on the question as to whether the candidates whose nomi- 
nations for Fellowship have not yet been passed by the 
Council can, under the Charter and By-laws, be excluded 
from going to the ballot? And is ita fact that counsel 
has expressed the opinion that the said candidates cannot 
be so excluded # 

4. Is it not a fact that an Asscciate of the Institute, 
having been elected a district surveyor in 1891 and signed 
the declaration required of him by the London County 
Council, did send in his nomination (which was accepted 
by the Council) and was elected a Fellow in 1893 ? 

Tut PRESIDENT, answering the questions categorically, 
said, in reply to the first, that the Council had only passed 
two applicants for admission to candidature as Fellows. 
The answer to the second question was that, with the excep- 
tion of one applicant, the others had not been passed, or, 
in other words, admitted to candidature as Fellows, be- 
cause the Council were not satisfied with their qualifica- 
tions. With regard to the one applicant referred to, the 
question arose whether, under the recent regulations of 
the County Council as to district surveyors, the gentleman 
in question was eligible for election as a Fellow. Inas- 
much as one of the conditions of accepting the position of 
district surveyor under the new regulations of the County 
Council precluded him from practising as an architect, the 
question was raised whether anyone who was thus pre- 
cluded was eligible for election. That question was debated 
in Council, and considered of sufficient importance to be 
referred to their legal adviser, ‘who took counsel’s opinion 
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upon it, and the case and opinion were published in the 
last number of the Journat [pp. 501-2]. With regard to 
the gentleman to whom he referred, his case had not yet 
been dealt with on its merits. The opinion of counsel was 
to the effect that there was nothing to preclude him as a 
district surveyor from coming forward as a Fellow; and at 
the first meeting at which those matters were taken, the 
new Council would consider his case with others. With 
regard to the third question, he had aiready answered that 
in his reply to the previous guestion. ‘The answer to the 
fourth question was that the fact was as statel The 
gentleman in question was Mr. Crow, who applied to be 
admitted to Fellowship. The Council passed his nomina- 
tion paper, and he was elected. When the case was dealt 
with by the Council the question was not raised as to his 
eligibility or otherwise as a district surveyor. It was true 
that the new regulations of the County Council had been 
established at that time and had been published, but 
it had not, apparently, occurred to anyone that they 
applied to that particular case. Afterwards the question 
was raised, and the Council deemed it their duty to deal 
with it in the manner described. 

Mr. HENRY LOVEGROVE [A.] said that it was the 
custom years ago for a gent'eman when he was appointed 
district surveyor to offer himself within the next few 
months for a Fellowship. He did not know why that was 
the custom. The only difference now was that a district 
surveyor of the County Council had to agree to two things. 
One was to give his whole time and attention to the work, 
and to carry on no other business; the other was a very 
simple one, but was erroneously represented in the public 
Press. He had to state a time when he could be seen. 
There was, however, no great hardship in that. The papers 
reported that the district surveyor must be in attendance 
at his oflice from half-past nine or half-past ten till four 
or five o’clock. That was not the case. The district sur- 
veyor had to choose a time when he could be seen at his 
office, which was quite as convenient for the district sur- 
veyor as for the general public. Some members of the 
Institute thought that the examination for district sur- 
veyors was not so comprehensive or wide in its scope as 
the examination for Associateship. He himself had been 
several times moderator for both, and he knew that the 
architect’s examination for an Associate was, as it should 
necessarily be, fairly wide in its scope, and touched ona 
great many subjects. At the same time, the district sur- 
veyors’ examination was a rather severe one, because many 
gentlemen who had passed the Associate’s examination 
came up three or fcur times for the district surveyors’ 
examination. But it must not be considered that a 
man walked out of the street to be examined for a dis- 
trict surveyor. Almost all the sixty-eight district sur- 
veyors at present holding office, with the exception of 
three or four, were Associates or Fellows of the Institute. 
He believed— and he was using now the words of a member 
of the Council— that if the District Surveyors’ Association 
had worked more with the London County Council in the 
new regulations, there would have been no new district 
surveyors elected at all, but their number would have been 
gradually decreased by giving increased districts to those 
gentlemen already holding the office. As all knew, the 
District Surveyors’ Association, rightly or wrongly, set up 
its back, and other gentlemen were brought in and elected. 
Well, having in view the fact that the majority of the past 
elected district surveyors were Associates or Fellows of 
the Institute, he ventured to think that in the future 
nearly all the gentlemen offering themselves would be 
those who had passed the Associates’ examination. He 
felt sure that, coming with such a recommendation, a 
candidate would stand a much better chance with the 
County Council Committee than if he simply came forward 
with the one certificate of having passed the District 
Surveyors’ Statutory Examination, because there were 
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very able men on that committee, and they thought a 
great deal of a man’s qualifications in every way. They 
thought that he should know a great deal more than 
merely the strength of materials and some questions on 
the Building Acts, which of course were included in the 
District Surveyors’ Examination. It had been said that a 
district surveyor had very little to do with the practice of 
an architect. At the present time he (the speaker) had the 
busiest district in London, though it was not so large in 
amount of fees as cne or two others, and sometimes he 
had to draw on a board or on a piece of waste-paper the 
coustruction of the building. In many eases architects 
were not employed at all, and the builder got into a most 
hopeless muddle. Then, again, some of the architects’ 
drawings were not so perfect as they might be, and he 
knew a case where one of the examiners sent in some very 
incorrect drawings to the district surveyor. If district sur- 
veyors were to be excluded in the future, where would the 
Institute get its examiners from? They must be Fellows 
of at least seven years’ standing; and if examiners were 
to be selected from the body of the Institute genera!ly, who, 
though acquainted with architecture, were unacquainted 
with the actual working and details of the Building Acts, 
he shou!d be very sorry indeed for the examinations. That 
was another reason why they should admit district sur- 
veyors as Fellows. [Mr. E. T. HALL [F’], rising to order, 
thought that the question whether the Institute was going 
to admit district surveyors as Fellows was not before the 
Meeting ; it had not been suggested that they shoild not 
be admitted.] The question as to whether a district sur- 
veyor was eligible had, he understood, been subi ‘tted, after 
a delay of many months, to the legal advisers of the Insti- 
tute, and they had taken the opinion of Mr. Cohen, Q.C., 
on the matter. That learned counsel, he thought, agreed 
that he (the speaker) was right in every point. He agreed 
that a district surveyor who had been in practice for seven 
years could be elected a Fellow. There was, he thought, 
a clause in one of the By-laws that a Fellow could retire 
after a certain time and become a Retired Fellow. But 
it had been decided that, according to the By-laws, a 
candidate for Fellowship need not be in actual practice, 
but that he shall have been in practice for seven consecutive 
years. That being so, it appeared to him that if they put 
it to the vote, and he was chosen, the Council must, on 
their own By-laws, admit him as a candidate for Fellow- 
ship. If he was objected to by the general body, let him 
be blackballed. Speaking for himself, as an Associate, he 
should be very pleased to proceed to the higher degree, 
having been a member of the Institute for nearly twenty 
years. It seemed to him that, while it was the intention 
of the London County Council to do all they could to raise 
the status and to put honour and dignity upon the oftice of 
district surveyor, it would be very unfortunate indeed for 
the Institute, as the examining body, to say, ‘* We do not 
“ care a bit what the County Council thinks about this: 
*“ we shall certainly shut our doors against those who 
“ accept the office of district surveyor in the future.’ If 
they were to go carefully round, asking some of their 
members how much they practised, they would find some 
of them doing nothing at all—certainly doing less archi- 
tectural work than one who from day to day examined 
plans in his capacity of district surveyor. He must not be 
personal, or he could certainly name Fellows of the Insti- 
tute who filled appointments in which they had very little 
designing to do. They were elected Fellows before they 
took those appointments, and he should say to them, 
* Keep them by all means: make the Institute as com- 
“ prehensive as possible. Do not limit it simply to those 
“who have obtained some distinction because of their 
“ beautiful drawings.’”’ There was one very important 
thing to which he would call their attention. Some gentle- 
men had forgotten that public buildings—and Mr. Blashill 
would bear him out in this—were absolutely at the discre- 
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tion of the district surveyor. eat 1d music-hal's 
were largely within their contr to constructio Tru 
theatres had to go before the tres Committ as to 
staircases and passages and things { t t kind; but the 
rest of the building was left entirely to the district sur- 
veyor. A Member: No. For himself, d r the last 


twelve months, he had had to pull up i 
sharply indeed, and cause a large expenditure because of 
his faulty construction of a public buildin I 





known anything about the construction of buildi 

had never made plans and drawings himself, it 

been very diflicult. As it was it was as easy as possib 
He found fault, and eminent experts were consulted, and 
they decided he was right, and the owners of the building 


had to go to a great expenliture to meet his demands. He 
considered there was no law to prevent M Dicksec 
other d'strict surveyors being nominated as Fellows. 
Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE [4.] said he thought it was 
very important that the status of a district su hould 
reach as high a point as possible. It was not only neces- 
sary to have a district surveyor, but he must certainly have 
been an architect, even if he be not practising as an archi- 
tect still. It was desirable, he thought, en a district 
surveyor was a member of the Institute, that he should 
be a Fellow, and not merely an Associate. He had the 
honour of being an Associate of the Institute, and directly 
he wa; appointed district surveyor he had himself nomi- 
nated for Fellowship, because, he thou; 
surveyor, he ought to hold the higher 
thought that, practically, the opinion 
entirely in their favour, although, as ¥ 


ryveyol 
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case, one thing was said in one part ¢ pinion and 
another thing in another part; he thought the third 
clause hardly agreed with the second The President 
had given a careful explanation as to t eason why 
one of the new district survey l been elected as a 
Fellow, and he should hope that, havin let one in in that 
way, they would let all of them in. Mr. Lovegrove had 
referred to the fact that the members of the examining 
body were to be Fellows of seven years’ standing; and, of 
course, if in future district surveyo re not to be 
elected Fellows, the examining body would have to consist 
entirely of Fellows who were not district surveyors, and it 
would certainly be very desirable that there should be at 
least some members of the exami t body who were dis- 
trict surveyors, and consequently aware of the difliculties 
with which district surveyors had to cop 


Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4A.) said that it 
that Mr. Lovegrove and Mr. Dicksee had ent yl 
of the question before the 1 t 
they all desired that a dist 
their friends the old dist 
became district surveyors 













County Council. The election of Fellows of the Insti- 
tute was contingent upon their being practising architects, 
and their work of seven ye l ( idered  satis- 
factory in the eyes of the Coun London County 
Council said that its new district surveyors should 
not practise as architects. Then it was utterly impos- 
sible that any of the new distri surveyors could 
become Fellows of the Institute. A member: Why? 
Because, if the London County Council laid down that 


as archi- 
Institute 
xec ited 


the new district surveyors should 
tects, and the eligibility of a Fell 
depended upon the approval by the Co 








il of his « 


works as an architect, and his being a practising archi- 
tect, how was it possible that a new district surveyor could 
come within the rules as to admission to Fellowship ? 
THe PRESIDENT said it counsel had laid down 
distinetly that if a man had been in practice for seven 


years, that was suflicient--that the fact of his becoming a 





district surveyor afterwards did not disqualify him. 


Mr. 


said it was much to be 


LACY W. RIDGE [F’.] 
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ttel that the subject had not come before them in 








reg 

such a form that the opinion of the Institute could be 
taken upon it. They had the opinion of counsel, which 
was a thing he did not value very much, because he 


thought that the By-laws were perfectly clear. The qualifi 
cation of a Fellow of the Institute was that he should have 
been seven years in practice as an architect. Therefore, any 
man who had been seven years in practice as an architect 
was duly qualified to be put up as a candidate for Fellow- 
ship. he question really before them, and to which it 
was desirable that they should give their minds in order, if 
possible, to come to some understanding about it, was 
this: whether it was well for the Institute to assume to 
itself as a principle, that the man who came up as a candi- 
date for Fellowship should be at that time a practising 
architect. That was the point before the Meeting. To 
his mind the greatest difficulty the Institute was under at 
the present moment Was the distinction between Fellows 
and Associates. He wished, when they were revising the 
By-laws, they had got rid of the whole distinction. It had 
been a trouble to them ever since, and, so far as he could 
see, it was likely to remain a trouble for some time to 
come. The reason given for the distinction years ago was 
that the higher class of members of the Institute should 
be practising architects; that other persons engaged in 
architecture might be admitted to the Associateship, 
but that the higher body in the Institute should be 





men bona fide engaged as principals in the practice 
of architecture. Their views must to a certain extent 
differ from those who were associated with the prac- 


other capacities. He did not 
think any of them would urge for a moment that 
those who were associated with architecture in other 
capacities had quite the same standing and relationship 
with regard to architecture and to the Institute as those 
who were bona fide practising on their own account and on 
their own responsibility. That was the old reason given for 
the distinction, and he thought that while the distinction 
remained it should be kept up. Therefore, as a member 
of the Council he should not, as at present advised, re- 
commend the passing of a candidate who came holding 
a district surveyorship under the modern régime, because 
he did not consider that he stood bona pide in the position 
of an independent architect. But it was not a point on 
which he felt very strongly ; it was not a point on which 
he should not be prepared to accept the direction of the 
general body, if it came to any decision on the subject ; 
and it was with regret, feeling that the matter was one of 
some importance — particularly to some individuals —that 
he found that the Meeting was not coming to any decision. 

Mr. H. HARDWICKE LANGSTON [A.] said that the line 
had been attempted to be drawn at the Meeting between the 
pract’sing architect and the architect that practises. He 
submitted that if there was a branch —indeed, a very large 
tree —in which an architect practised more than another, 
it was in the performance of those responsible duties 
which were connected with the oftice of a district surveyor. 
If he was not an architect in the discharge of those duties, 
then he was nothing. He did not understand the last 
speaker in his observations, and in his endeavour to draw 
a fine line between the two. He had been a member of 
the profession for over a quarter of a century, and he sub- 
mitted to the consideration of those present whether a 
gentleman who could carry out the high duties and responsi- 
bilities of a district surveyor was anything less than an 
architect. Then as to his being an independent practising 
architect, what greater position could he occupy than one 
as a judge—and he was a judge in those matters in which 
it was necessary to lay down and define and expound the 
law as contained in the Building Acts relating to the 
metropolis? The position of a district surveyor was at 
least a permanent and a solid position, and one which 
many looked up to with envy, and he maintained that 


tice of architecture in 
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a man who administered the London Building Acts was an 
architect ; and it was only a fair thing that the Institute 
should recognise such talent as against the infant London 
County Council. The Institute ought to show its mettle, 
and not stultify itself by saying that no district surveyor 
should come forward as a Fellow. 

Mr. C. FORSTER HAYWARD, F\S.A. [F’.], said that if 
it was the opinion of the Institute that a district surveyor 
should be a practising architect, the Institute should give 
an expression of its opinion at the present moment, when, 
as they were all aware, the Streets and Buildings Bill was 
before a Parliamentary Committee. One of the questions 
which had always been considered in previous Build- 
ing Acts had been the position of the district surveyor. 


The Institute, he believed, and almost every other 
association in London connected with building had 
always pressed upon Parliament the importance of the 


district surveyor being a practising architect. If the In- 
stitute would only impress that point upon the Pavrlia- 
mentary Committee, whether it was gained or not, there 
would be at least the record that the Institute really 
thought that the proper person for the oftice of district 
surveyor should be a practising architect. He would ask 
whether the Council could not instruct counsel before 
the Committee to urge that point very strongly. Even if 
they should not succeed mattered comparatively little, for 
if the County Council should maintain its regulations, that 
did not affect the point that the Institute should still bring 
up the matter before the Committee and have it properly 
fought out. He hoped the Council would think the point 
over, and see if they could express once more a distinct 
opinion that a practising architect was the proper man for 
the post of district surveyor. It did not require, he thought, 
very much consideration for any architect to feel the exees- 
sive importance of the administration of the Building Acts. 
If a district surveyor was merely an official he would not 
have the same interest in his art, because he was not allowed 
to practise, and after a time he would very likely become 
a mere official, carrying out such regulations as were re- 
quired, instead of feeling and sympathising with his brother 
architects. If the district surveyor simply had to say, 
“ Well, that is the rule—that is the regulation. I do not 
“ personally care ; I am only an official; I am only acting 
“under the County Council,” that position was one very 
much to be deprecated. He himself had to say much the 
same thing sometimes; but at the same time he felt very 
distinctly that he was also under those very same regula- 
tions as architect, and that next week he might be called 
upon to feel the burden of them himself. But if one did 
not have that feeling as an architect then one’s sympathies 
were half gone, and one’s tendency was to become merely an 
official. 

Tue PRESIDENT said he was sure that everyone in 
the room agreed with him in sympathising most sincerely 
with Mr. Lovegrove and Mr. Dicksee, because it was always 
a most difficult thing to make out a case when no case 
existed, and when the speakers were conscious that that 
was so. So far as he was aware, there was no intention to 
preclude district surveyors from becoming Fellows of the 
Institute. The question did arise as to the eligibility, 
under the new regulations of the County Council, of a dis- 
trict surveyor for election. As he had already said, the 
Council thought it right not to grope in the dark, and 
the best and most reliable course to pursue was to take 
counsel’s opinion on the subject. That opinion was in 
favour of the eligibility of district surveyors. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES 
The Sheffield Society. 

President, Mr. E. M. Gibbs [/’.]; Vice-President, Mr. 

Charles Hadfield [F.]; Treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; Hon. 

Secretary, Mr. C. J. Innocent [Ff]; Members of Council, 
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Messrs. W. C. Fenton, Thos. J. Flockton [F.], R. W. 
Fowler, H. W. Lockwood, J. Smith, and T. Winder, 
M.Inst.C.E. Annual Meeting held the second Tuesday in 
May. : 
The Leicester and Leicestershire Society. 

President, Mr. John Goodacre [{F’.|; Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Jackson (#’.}; Hon. Secretary, Mr. 8. Perkins Pick [A.] ; 
Members of Council, Messrs. A. H. Paget [#’.], Stockdale 
Harrison [#’.}, and A. E. Sawday [F’.|.. Annual Meeting 
held 19th March 1894. 


The Manchester Society. 

President, Mr. John Holden |F’.]; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. John Ely [F’.] and James Murgatroyd [F’.]}; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Paul Ogden [#’.} ; Assistant Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Edward Hewitt [#’.]; Members of Council, Messrs. 
A. H. Davies-Colley [4.], T. Chadwick [A.], R. Knill Free- 
man [/’.], F. Mee, J. D. Mould {4.], W. A. Royle [F.], 
Edward Salomons [| F’.), J. H. Woodhouse [F.), T. Worth- 
ington [F’.], P. Hesketh [4.], J. S. Hodgson, H. E. Stelfox 
A.). Annual Meeting held 26th April 1894. 


The Glasgow Institute. 

President, Mr. W. Forrest Salmon [7’.]; Secretary, Mr. 
C. J. MacLean; Treasurer, Mr. Alex. Petrie. Members of 
Council, Messrs. John A. Campbell, Henry E. Clifford, John 
Keppie, James M. Monro, Alex. Skirving, A. G. Thomson, 
John Thomson, T. L. Watson [F’.], and J. B. Wilson [A.]. 
Annual General Meeting held the third Tuesday in October , 


The Northera Association. 

President, Mr. Joseph Oswald |F’.} ; Vice-Presidents 
Messrs. J. H. Morton [#’.] and J. Cresswell, Assoc.Inst.C.E. ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. T. Cackett [/’.); Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Bb. Plummer [F'.}; Hon. Solicitor, Mr. H. C. 
Harvey ; Hon. Librarian, Mr. H. C. Charlewood [A.}. Com- 
mittee, Messrs. G. T. Brown, H. C. Charlewood [A.}, W. 
Glover, F. W. Rich, J. W. Taylor [¥’.], C. E. Oliver, and 
C. 5. Errington. Annual Meeting held 11th April 1894. 


The Bristol Society. 

President, Mr. Henry Crisp | ’.}; Vice-Presidents, Messrs - 
W. Bb. Gingell and T. 8. Pope; Council, Messrs. E. W- 
Barnes [F’.|, F. B. Bond, W. V. Gough, W. S. Paul [A.], 
¥. W. Wells, and J. Wood [4.}; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. W. L. Bernard. Annual Meeting held the 
third Monday in May. 


The Nottingham Society. 

President, Mr. John Howitt [F.]; Vice-President, Mr. 
A. N. Bromley [#.); Members of Council, Messrs. 
A. H. Goodall, W. A. Heazell [F.], W. Jolley [F.], H. 
Walker [#'.), and F. B. Lewis [4.]; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Ernest Heazell. Annual Meeting held 
1ith April 1894. 


The Royal Institute of Ireland. 

President, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A. [F.]; Hon; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Albert E. Murray [F’.], 
Council, Messrs. Sandham Symes, J. J. O’Callaghan, J 
Pawson Carroll [F’.], George C. Ashlin, Charles Geoghegan’ 
William M. Mitchell, Sir Thomas N. Deane, Messrs. J. L 
Robinson, R. C. Millar [#’.], J. H. Pentland [F.). Annual 
Meeting to be held 16th December 189 4. 


The Liverpool Society. 

President, Mr. Henry Hartley [/.]; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. A. Culshaw [F’.} and H. W. Keef ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. James Dod; Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. L. Beckwith ; 
Librarian, Mr. J. W. Blakey [A.]; Members of Council, 
Messrs. T. Cook [F'.], T. Harnett Harrisson [/’.], H. W. 
Keef, H. A. Matear [F’.), T. Mellard Reade [/’.], T. Myd- 
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,and J. W. 
Monday in 


delton Shalleross, J. Woolfall, R. J. Angel [A. 
Blakey [4.]. Annual Meeting held the first 
May. 

The Birmingham Association, 
Mr. William Henman [A.]; Vice 
Mr. H. H. McConnal [A4.}; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. E. 
Bateman; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. Harrison; Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. C. Silk; Members of Council, Messrs. H. 
Beck, E. C. Bewlay, W. H Bidlake, M.A. [A.), H. Buckland, 
A. Reading [A.}, H. R. Lloyd [4.’, F. Barry Peacock, and 
J. A. Swan. Annual Meeting in June. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Society. 

President, Mr. E. J. Dodgshun [F’.]; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. W. Watson and W. Carby Hall [4 Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. W. H. Thorp [F. Hon. Librarian, Mr. W. H. 
Beevers [A.]; Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. W. Bedford [4.]; 
Members of Council, Messrs. H. B. Buckley, J. H. Greaves, 
W. A. Hobson, G. F. Danby, J. Ledingham [F’.), and W. C. 
Williams [/’.).. Annual Meeting held 16th April 1894. 


The Devon and Exeter Society. 


President, President, 


President, Mr. James Jerman [F’.); Vice-President, Mr. 
C. E. Ware, M.Inst.C.E.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. J. Tait 
[A.]; Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. G. Warren; Members of 


Council, Messrs. F. J. Commin, James Crocker [F’.], J. M. 
Pinn, Arnold Thorne [F’.], and, ex officio, E. H. Harbottle 
[F.]. Annual Meeting held 27th February 1894. 


The Dundee Institute. 











President, Mr. Robert Keith; Vice-President, Mr. 
Leslie Ower [F. Members of Council, Messrs. G. G. 
Maclaren, James Foggie, Wm. Briggs, and Wm. Nixon; 
Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. J. J. Henderson and Geo. 
Jamieson ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Robert Hunter. The above 





yn at the Annual Meeting 


have been nominated for electi 
to be held on the 28th inst. 
The York Society. 

President, Mr. William Hepper; Vice-P ts, Messrs. 
H. Perkin [F’.} and Alfred Creer, Assoe.M.Inst.C.E.; Past 
Presidents, Messrs. W. G. Penty | #.) and A. Pollard; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Norman R. Yeomans; Librarian, Mr. J. 
Walker; Committee, Messrs. G. Benson, E. T. Felgate, 
J. T. Pegg, J. G. Perry, and J. H. Sellers; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. A. B. Burleigh. Annual General Meeting held the 
first week in November. 

Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society. 

President, Mr. E. Seward [F’.) ; Hon. Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. J. Coates Carter; Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
C. L. Wilson. Annual Meeting held the second Wednesday 
in January. 


esiden 





ARCHITECTS AND PLUMBERS. 
The following letter and the appended have 
been received from the Clerk of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers :— 


enciosure 


5th June 1894. 

Dear Srr,—I am directed to ask your support of the 
national registration of plumbers, which has been under- 
taken with the object of improving the efliciency of 
plumbers’ work by promoting in a practical and sys- 
tematic way the training of the men, particularly in the 
sanitary branches of their work, and bringing them under 
an adequate system of responsibility for its efficiency. 

The system has been brought into existence and fos- 
tered very much through the influence of architects in 
various parts of the kingdom, and among the earliest who 
aided in establishing the system in London may be men- 
tioned Mr. F. C. Penrose, Mr. Ewan Christian, the late Mr. 
E. I’Anson, and the late Mr. George Godwin --prominent 
London members of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the desirableness of 
the object, as you will, of course, be fully conversant with 
the subject, as well as with the difficulties which have to 
be met with and overcome in carrying out the object 
practically. I may, however, invite attention to the en- 
closed communication, which was addressed by a dis- 
tinguished member of your profession, Mr. Edwin Seward, 
of Cardiff, to a recent Conference of sanitary autho- 
rities and others, representing various towns in South 
Wales and the West of England. The communication, it 
will be noticed, embodies a general review of the subject, 
and the result of Mr. Seward’s professional experience in 
connection with the matter. 

Having regard to the obvious importance of the object 
aimed at in the interests of the health and comfort of the 
community, it is felt that the architect's profession will be 
disposed to render the object such assistance as may be 
practicable. I therefore ask you to give support to the 
registration system, encouraging the apprentices and young 
men entering the trade to avail themselves of the tech- 
nical classes of instruction which may be opened in their 
district for instruction in the practical branches of the 
work by skilled workmen, with general instruction in the 
various subjects connected with plumbers’ work and house 
drainage in their relation to house sanitation. 

I send you herewith a list of the plumbers registered 
up to Ist March last; but as considerable additions are 
made from time to time, I shall be glad to send supple- 
mental lists whenever they may be required.— I am, dear 
Sir, yours truly, Wa. R. E. Coes, Clerk. 

The following is the communication referred to in the 
above letter, and which, as therein stated, was addressed 
to the Conference of Sanitary Authorities by Mr. Edwin 
Seward [F’.|, President of the Cardiff, South Wales, and 
Monmouthshire Architects’ Society, recently admitted to 
alliance with the Royal Institute : 

Speaking not only as the President of the Eastern South 
Wales District Council, but also as an architect, it seems 
to me that one of the most important subjects introduced 
at the Conference is that of the separation by architects 
of plumbers’ work from the work of other trades in their 
specifications and the resulting contracts. I believe such 
a course to be —as a general rule—a very beneficial one in 
the one direction to which an architect must look—namely, 
the ultimate soundness and efficiency of the work. 

Some care is, however, required in putting this separation 
of work into practice, and, in my opinion, it is sutticient 
for the present to aim at special treatment of the sanitary 
portion of the plumbers’ work only (except in special 
cases). The laying of lead flats, valleys and gutters, and 
the exterior work of a building might well be dealt with 
as part of the general contract ; but the water supply, both 
hot and cold, and certainly the whole of the sanitary 
fittings are usually best dealt with by making them form 
a separate plumbers’ contract. 

One of the foremost difficulties on this head, however, 
arises from the fact that contractors as a body are not in 
favour of such a separation. Without entering too deeply 
into their reasons, it must be evident that some additional 
difficulty is apt to arise from workmen employed on a 
separate contract being given the run of the contractor’s 
job perhaps earlier than they may be needed, and such 
workmen are thus somewhat in the way, perhaps, later, 
and they may thus cause delay and derangement to the 
procedure of the general contractor. It is true that a 
small exercise of patience and contrivance on either hand 
may so obviate these disadvantages as to reduce them to 
little or nothing; but in these days of labour difficulties 
small grievances often assume unnecessary proportions. 
A further reason why the general contractor objects to 
separating the plumbing is doubtless the most evident, 
viz. that, as a contractor, he would prefer that the buying 
of material and employment of labour, with their result- 
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ant profits, were in his own hand. Where the contractor is 
really able to guarantee the best and most modern of 
sanitary plumbing; all of these reasons should be very 
weighty ones, but the experience of most architects will 
show, I think, that the contractors in that position are a 
very decided minority. We may, therefore, assume that, 
on the whole, the separation of sanitary plumbing—with 
all its possible consequences for good or evil on the public 
health—is either very desirable or actually essential. 

Now, as to the best method of securing this end. 

First, it must be taken for granted that the best method 
is one that will not produce unnecessary friction, and also 
will not introduce elements of dissatisfaction and uncer- 
tainty tending to induce contractors to ‘cover’? them- 
selves by pricing their estimates at an unnecessarily high 
rate. If, therefore, it is a fairly ascertained fact that the 
architect is dealing with a contractor who keeps, or will 
employ, only the best obtainable workmen, then I think 
the architect may content himself with the one proviso 
only, that registered plumbers alone shall be employed on 
the work. On the other hand, if tenders are to be obtained 
from general contractors by advertisement—as is usually 
the case—then I think the architect should discuss the 
plumbing question specially with lis clients —whether a 
committee or a private employer--and obtain their 
instructions for dealing with the sanitary plumbing from 
the first as a sub-contract. 

He should then treat it accordingly in his specification, 
and in the bills of quantities, the general contractors 
being advised from the first that this course is to be 
followed, and due allowance being made for him in respect 
to attendance on plumbers, &c. 

In any event, the employment of registered plumbers 
only should be made a sine qua non. In most recent 
specifications, since the extension of the registration move- 
ment among the plumbing craft has permitted this, I have 
made it a proviso in specifications ; but the actual sepa- 
ration cannot so readily be insisted on. 

An instance of one course of procedure arose within the 
past week or two in connection with important extensions 
which I am about carrying out at the Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire Infirmary at Cardiff, In the specifications 
I found it desirable to limit the clause respecting plumbing 
to the demand for registered plumbers, and tenders were 
obtained on this basis. Upon the selection of a tender, 
and before its acceptance, an interview was arranged 
between the contractor, the committee, and myself, and 
certaia points were discussed. One of the chief of these 
was my desire to make a sub-contract of the whole of the 
sanitary plumbing, and, after discussion, this was fully 
agreed to by the contractor, whose tender was then ac- 
cepted. I think this method of discussion and consent 
has many advantages. Among others, if a general con- 
tractor is really prepared for doing first-rate plumbing by 
registered men, he is placed in the position of declaring 
that and it avoids any chance of what may, in some cases, 
prove an injustice by forcing a sub-contractor upon him 
whether he will or no. 

In any case, however, I think architects should aim at 
using their opportunities for advancing the plumbing craft 
by endeavouring to employ registered plumbers, both 
masters and operatives. 


LEGAL. 


Architects’ Charges, 
GODDARD UV. GROSVENOR. 

This action came before Mr. Justice Charles on the 30th 
ult. The plaintiif, R. W. K. Goddard, an architect, sued 
the defendant. C. H. Grosvenor, the hon. secretary of a 
committee appointed to carry out the proposed enlarge- 
ment of St. Paul’s Church, Clacton-on-Sea, to recover a 
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sum of £79 odd for plans and designs stated by him to 
have been prepared at the request of the committee. It 
was said that though in the first instance the committee 
only proposed to alter one aisle at a cost of about £1,000, 
yet it was necessary for the plaintiff, when designing for 
that alteration, to design a complete building, as it was the 
intention, if funds were forthcoming, to enlarge the whole 
church so as to seat 1,000 persons, instead of 600 as 
originally constructed. To carry out the designs the plain- 
tiff had prepared would, he estimated, cost about £10,000, 
and the work upon those plans had occupied him in all 
some nineteen days.—Mr. W. H. Moresby appeared for the 
plaintiff ; and Mr. B. Houghton for the defendant. Expert 
evidence was called to show that the amount of the claim 
was well within the charges fixed, it was contended, by 
the universal custom and usages of the profession. 

Mr. Justice Charles observed that, though those charges 
had been proved over and over again in the Courts to be 
the customary ones in the profession, yet the Courts had 
always refused to be bound by them. In every case it was 
a question for the Judge and the jury as to what sum was 
a reasonable and fair remuneration for the work done and 
services rendered. 

The defendants admitted liability for a reasonable 
amount, and paid £25 into Court as sutlicient to satisfy 
the plaintiff's claim against them. 

In the result, judgment was given for the plaintiff for 
50 guineas, inclusive of the money paid into Court. 





Metropolitan Building Act —Dangerous Structures. 
EX PARTE HERRING. 

This case came before a Divisional Court, consisting of 
Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Collins, on the 4th inst., 
and was an application on behalf of the owners of certain 
houses in Wandsworth to set aside ten orders made by Mr. 
Biron, one of the police magistrates of the metropolis, 
under the Metropolitan Building Act (18 and 19 Vict., 
c. 122), for pulling down portions of the brickwork at the 
backs of the houses as ‘* dangerous,’ on the ground that 
such orders can only be made when the building or wall 
is dangerous to passengers. The Metropolitan Building 
Act (18 and 19 Vict., c. 122, s. 69) gives power to the local 
authority (now transferred to the London County Council), 
on their receiving a complaint that any structure in any 
building or wall is in a dangerous state, to require their 
surveyor to make a survey and report, and, if he reports 
that the structure is dangerous to passengers, then to order 
it to be shored up for the protection of passengers; and on 
his making a complaint to a magistrate he may order the 
structure to be pulled down. There having been such a 
complaint and survey and report as to the back premises 
of ten houses in Richmond Road and Charles Street, 
Wandsworth—the report not stating the structure (a wall 
which bulged) was dangerous to passengers or passers-by, 
but showing that it was dangerous to the inmates—it was 
objected before the magistrate that he could not make the 
order; but he said he had repeatedly made such orders, 
and did not think it was essential to show the structure 
was dangerous to passengers, and he regarded the point as 
settled, and he made the orders and refused to state a case 
to raise the question. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, in support of the application, 
moved for a rule or order in the nature of a mandamus to 
the magistrate to state a case, maintaining that the order to 
pull down would only be made when the report showed 
danger to passengers or passers-by. Mr. Justice Cave 
asked why the inmates also should not be protected. 
Counsel replied that the Act appeared to be directed at 
danger to passengers, and referred to the enactment 
regarding “shoring up’’ the premises. The learned 
Judges pointed out that subsequent clauses clearly showed 
that the word “ dangerous ”’ included structures dangerous 
to inmates as well as those dangerous to passengers, and 
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refused the application to order the magistrate ate of that kind has been made, but that I ought to express 
case. In giving judgment, M tic 1 hat tl my opinion of the merits as disclosed in the affidavits. 
Gantt oucht pot to listen‘to an applical e effect of Whatever may be said of the argument that Mr. Hunt 
which would be only to narrow or defeat very salutary acted improperly under feelings of irritation and anger, 
statute. They were glad to find that t trat - the question for the Court is, What are the facts which are 
sidered the law as settled. proved? Mr. Hunt has produced affidavits of eleven 
architects and contractors, all of them men of high stand- 
THE COLONY OF NEW SOUTH JES. ing and experience in this community— Mr. Mansfield, Mr. 
. ; . Rowe, Mr. Wardell, and other architects, and a great 
Architects’ Certificates. number of contractors—and every one of them says the 
The case of Stanton v. St b,in the ] y Cou f se eertifie: is absolutely fair. No doubt some of them have 
New South Wales, in which Mr. J. H 7 iP nade their calculations only from seeing the contract 
President of the Institute of Architects, > Vey ; ! itself and the photographs, and working the thing out, not 
as defendant, in some of it ects 1 the memorable n the spot; but others have visited the spot itself and 
case of Cutler v. North, he the H its some nade their investigations on the spot, and the whole of 
three years since, and illustrate the difticul ant se eleven witnesses swear that the certificate given by 
vexations incident ] pro! ° piaintill My. unt for the work is pert etly fair and perfectly justi- 
the Right Rev. G. . Stanton, hoy f Newcastle, fiel. inst that there is only the evidence of one 
N.S.W., and the Very Rev. A. E. § yn, j he ma- in Neweastle, who, I have no doubt, has 
terial facts are fully stated in t f ment, given his evidence perfectly fairly and bona jide; but 
delivered by Mr. Justi wen on t 12 [arch last. really it appears to me to be a question of judgment 
This is an interlocutory application f n injunction tt vhether one or another estimate is fair. No doubt it is 
restrain the defendant from proc vitl action & juite possible for one man to make an estimate very much 
law against the Building Committ f the ngli lower than another, both acting perfectly bona fide; but 
Cathedral at New le. he nt, John aub, i when it comes to be a question of fraud, and whether Mr. 
the contractor for building, U1] ng the mem- unt has fraudulently made out this certificate, or that he 
bers of the Building ymmittee for t su yf £3,762, 1as given it from a spirit of bias or hostility to the Com- 
which is the amount certified by Mr. H ry Hunt, the mittee, then it appears to me most important to ascertain 
architect of the building, as t nount at present du vhat are the views of other thoroughly competent men as 
the contractor. The case which is mad e pleading rtitieate which he has given, and they all say his 
by the plaintiff in this Equity suit is that tl ndant, ertifieate is perfectly fair and just. It must be borne in 
Mr. Horbury Hunt, is 1 ercise t cut of archi- tind that this is not the final certificate. If it was, the 
tect in an impart ind unbiassed manner, and that he hi ise might be different, because in the case of a final 
been guilty practically of fraud in chargit nuch larger rtificate the whole matter has to be gone into, and all 
amount to the Building Committee t the amount actu- the items adjusted, so that the parties may know the total 
ally due to Straub, ar t is esed in the pleadir thé am t to be paid for the building ; but this certificate is 
his professional vanity | been hurt | } a mere progress certificate, and, according to all the evi- 
honour and distinction of finish building, a1 dence, and the law as laid down by the Privy Council, 
that out of anger and spite h ; in | the certificat these progress certificates are nothing more than advance 
by a very large amount, ¢ that, ther , quity notes, and are subject to adjustment from time to time. 
Court ought to interfere to res the endant 1 Such a certificate may be adjusted in the next progress 
from suing on that certificate, and that t Equity certificate, or it may not be adjusted until the final certifi- 
itself should take an account and say ho ich is dt cate, In this case the certificate given by Mr. Hunt is 
the work done. The charge of bias the Equity plead- nerely a progress certificate, and does not purport to be 
ings, if a good defence at all, apy »me to be a groun absolutely correct. It is merely an advance note. Under 
which the defendants in the acti t | ‘ plea ircumstances it appears to me that the whole ground 
against the certificate. I can see no reas Why the mis- s cu ! It the certificate is 
conduct and incapacity —bec that is what it lly a bona fide and fair and just estimate of the amount of 
amounts to—of the person ted t pre ar work then done, what becomes of the theory that Mr. 
trator in all matters connected with t t I I Hunt may have been biassed? The whole thing falls to 
not be pleaded just as m ch in tl t ol Mme LW the ground. It is not neec ssary for me to go into the 
as in the Court of Equity. Sut, further than that, the question as to the amount of ill-feeling existing between 
plaintiffs distinctly plead collusion between the architect Myr. Hunt and members of the Committee. There is no 
and the contractor, becau ett t ¥ the ntit doubt a good deal of ill-feeling on both sides, and the only 
allege to be the misconduct of nt, the p iestion is whether that ill-feeling influenced Mr. Hunt to 
alleges that the defend 3 We t h certificate act improperly in granting the certificate. It is clear, to 
has not been bona fide given as at t all tha ny mind, that there is no ground whatever for saying so. 
Straub, in trying to enforce the cert the Co application was dismissed with costs. 
Law, where he knew such certificate \ nclusive, 1e case of Straub v. Stanton, to restrain further pro- 
was aware all the time that such certificat iven meal seedings in which the injunction prayed for in the above 
Jide, and that there had been collusion between the archi- action was sought, came up for judgment in the Supreme 
tect and contractor. uw t bly od ple: Court of the Colony on the 14th March, when it was stated 
at law, and that is the very plea which the defendant ha that the matter had been settled, but a verdict would be 
set up in the action at law. hat 1 ), there is no taken for £3,930, representing the amount of the archi- 
reason for the plaintiffs comin to this Court tay the  tect’s certificate, with interest added thereto. Verdict was 
proceedings at law. There is no doubt that thisCourtwas accordingly given for the amount claimed, with costs. 
open to either party at an early stage t ve sought its It is satisfactory to add that a few days after the settle- 
jurisdiction. The Court could have d th the certiti- ment of the above cases, Arclhideacon White and two other 
cate, and, if it had been set aside, could have gone into tl members of the Cathedral Building Committee called 
merits of the case, and said hor hy ictuallydue.... on Mr. J. Horbury Hunt for the purpose of a friendly 
But in this case there has been a distinct charge of fraud, conference, to put matters on a business-like basis, and 
not only against the cont tor, but t Mr. Horbury allow the work to be resumed. Asa result, all difliculties 
Hunt, and it appears to me that I « t to deal with have been disposed of, and the Building Committee have 
this case merely on a q i f here a charge lecided to act in conjunction with him as the architect. 








